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EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 
University of Paris. 

In most countries of Europe, public attention is at present 
directed with unusual earnestness to the subject of education. 
The necessity of national and legislative measures for its im- 
provement, is felt with more distinctness than at any former pe- 
riod. The patronage of government is extended to instruction, 
with a more liberal spirit and with a more energetic action, than 
could hitherto be traced in public measures for improvement. 
These omens of general amelioration are strikingly observable 
in France and England, and not less so in Scotland, where the 
work from which the following extracts are taken, was publish- 
ed with a view, as will be observed, of aiding recent efforts for 
raising the existing standard of public education in that country. 

Whether legislative enactments, beyond the support of com- 
mon schools, can ever be productive of good, in the United 
States, we cannot confidently express an opinion. Public pro- 
vision may interfere with personal exertion and responsibility. 
Still nothing, we think, can be more evident than that, in this 
country, the actual condition of education is far below the priyi- 
leges and the ability.of the people. We would not, however, be 
understood as complaining of supineness and inactivity. On the 
contrary, the successive numbers of our own Journal furnish, 
we think, satisfactory proof of progressive improvement in re- 
gard to education. A more vigorous impulse, however, seems 
still to be needed, to render our style of education more ade- 
quate to our circumstances. The work from which the present 
article is extracted, is written with scholarship and taste, and is 
evidently the fruit of much laborious research. Its contents, as our 
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readers will perceive, are rich in historical interest, and in full 
information on its subject. 
The title is as follows. 


A General View of the Present System of Public Education in 
France, and of the Laws, Regulations, and Courses of Study, in the 
different Faculties, Colleges, and Inferior Schools which now com- 
pose the Royal University of that Kingdom : preceded by a Short 
History of the University of Paris before the Revolution. By Da- 
vip Jounston, M. D., Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh, &c. 1827. 


[The introduction gives a view of the objects and design of 
the work. } 


THE present appointment of a royal commission to inquire 
into the state of the Scottish Universities has excited very gene- 
ral attention and interest, The distinguished rank and talents 
of the individuals who form it,—the vital importance of the duties 
imposed upon them,—-the extended and comprehensive view they 
are understood to have taken of the subject,—all give good earn- 
est that the result of their labours will prove highly beneficial to 
the cause of science and education. At such atime, a short his-: 
tory of the University of Paris, with some account of the vari- 
ous enactments now in force for regulating and arranging the 
courses of study in the higher faculties, as well as in the inferior 
schools, since its new organization, may not be uninteresting. 

Destroyed, like many other useful institutions, at the period of 
the Revolution, it was sometime before the establishments of 
public instruction in France were again placed upon a proper 
footing. But as the reign of anarchy passed away, and the gov- 
ernment became consolidated, the institutions of the country ac- 
quired a more stable form and existence, and a new and com- 
prehensive system of general education was organized. This, 
in many of its essential features, is deserving of a very high 
commendation, and presents a most interesting subject of consid- 
eration from the nature of its constitution, which resembles in 
so very few points what it was previous to the Revolution, and 
is perhaps in general so little known in this country. 

The different schools of France are no longer independent of 
each other, and no longer possess the right of framing their 
own laws and statutes: they are now all dependent upon the 
same power, regulated by the same laws, and subject to the same 
supreme jurisdiction. 

The plan adopted in the following pages gives a short detail 
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of the early rise and after progress of the University of Paris 
before its suppression ; then a sketch of the temporary systems 
that succeeded it ; and, finally, an account of the Royal Uni- 
versity of France ; and it has been the object to make this as 
concise as is consistent with perspicuity and distinctness. Per- 
haps not the least interesting part of the whole may be that 
which treats of the courses of study required for obtaining the 
higher degrees of academic honours in the learned professions, 
and the preparatory courses of liberal elementary education, 
which are imperative upon young men before they can be per- 
mitted to enter upon the prosecution of these professions. 

The University of France presents a system of instruction 
very complete in all its parts. The progression followed in the 
distribution of the various branches of literature ; the excel- 
lent arrangement of the inferior schools, which leaves little to 
desire on the head of elementary education ; and the absolute 
necessity of completing a thorough preliminary course of philo- 
sophical and general study before entering the faculties, merit 
great and deserved admiration. Ata period then, when inquir- 
ies are said to be making into the present state of science and 
literature in this country, not only in their deeper but also in their 
more elementary branches, the constitution of the University of 
France, differing so much as it does from that of the Scottish Uni- 
versities, may be studied with advantage, and may afford hints 
for improvement in many points connected with the system of 
education in Scotland. 

The short account contained in the following pages forms part 
of a more extensive work intended for publication, in which it is 
meant to give a particular view of institutions and establishments 
connected with general continental literature and education. At 
the present time, however, imperfect as it is, it may not be found 
without interest as a separate work ; and, in thus giving it to 
the public, it may be added, that nothing has been advanced 
that is not founded upon official documents and personal obser- 
vation during a residence of considerable length in France. 


[The work: commences with a history of the University of 
Paris, as follows. | 


The early history of the University of Paris is involved in 
much obscurity. Its foundation goes back to very remote anti- 
quity ; but the precise epoch of its establishment as a school 
cannot well be ascertained. When we consider the barbarous 
state of letters in the early ages of the French monarchy, and 
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the characters of the princes who then governed France, we can- 
not hope to find traces of any establishment dedicated to the 
promotion of the sciences, or to the instruction of those who 
might wish to advance in the career of literature. 

Some of the early French monarchs, however, there is reason 
to believe, had in their own palaces seminaries for the educa- 
tion of the young nobility of their court ; but it is to the reign of 
Charlemayne that we must refer the foundation of what has since 
become the University of France. The great partiality of that 
emperor for theology, induced him to pay more attention to it 
than to the other sciences, which at first were much neglected 
in the school of Paris ; for though; in one of his edicts, dated 
805, there is to be found an order to send pupils to study medi- 
cine, yet that science was hardly known ; and it is not till three 
centuries after him, that its progress can be traced, and its im- 
provement observed. More enlightened than his predecessors, 
this monarch did not confine the benefits of education to the no- 
bility, but admitted, with equal facility, and under every encour- 
agement, youth of the inferior walks of life.* At the close of 
the ninth century, Remy, a monk of Auxerre, was very instru- 
mental in keeping up the character which the school had al- 
ready acquired under Charlemagne. His numerous disciples, 
inspired with the enthusiasm of their master, laboured for its 
advancement and prosperity, and formed other teachers, whose 
descendants flourished in the twelfth century, the period at 
which the University first obtained those numerous and power- 
ful privileges that have contributed so much to its celebrity. If, 
therefore, the University did not exist in an incorporated form 
before this time, a succession of teachers can be traced back to 
the age of Charlemagne, and a gradual improvement can be 
observed in its institutions down to the epoch when it received 
those favours from its sovereigns and the church, which have 
since rendered it so important a body. 

‘It was under William de Champeauxen Brie that the great 
fame of the Parisian school first commenced. Before this peri- 
od, besides the limited extent of the privileges it possessed, its 
reputation was obscured by the existence of other schools, es- 
pecially those of Rheims and Chartres,t which from the celebrity 
of their teachers, were very much frequented. But as the city 
of Paris rose in importance, the school rose with it ; while oth- 
er institutions, whose renown depended soleviy on the fame of 
their professors, gradually, as they died, sunk into insignificance. 


* Duboullai Hist. Univers. Paris, vol. ii. p.572. _  Crevier, vol. i. p. 2. 
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The celebrity of its teachers and the number of its students now 
increased so rapidly, that it was found necessary to establish 
some sort of government in the University, in order to keep up 
the regularity and obedience requisite to its welfare ; and for 
this reason, towards the close of the twelfth century, it was incor- 
porated into a society.* The studies were now carried on in a 
more regular and systematic manner, and, instead of theology 
and the arts being the sole objects of interest, medicine be- 
gan to assume the form of a science. 

The principal privileges possessed by the University were 
granted by Louis VIJ., and his son Philip Augustus. These 
privileges were so great as almost to encroach on those of the 
monarch, and to give it an existence entirely independent of the 
state. By an ordonnance of Philip Augustus, it was exempted 
from the royal jurisdiction, and both the judges and citizens 
were exhorted to aid in keeping its rights untouched. It was 
also permitted to choose its own authorities, and to administer 
justice for itself. In very particular cases only could the judi- 
cial authorities of the city interfere with the students ; and even 
then the judge was obliged to deliver over the culprit, as soon 
as possible, to the spiritual arm. 

The person of the rector was almost sacred, and the Prevot of 
the city was forced to take an oath to the University,—a cere- 
mony which, though afterwards permitted to fall into disuse, 
was never abrogated, and continued in force for a very long 
period : the last Prevot that took the oath was M. de Villeroi, 
in 1593.T 

The great privileges granted by Philip Augustus had their or- 
igin in the following circumstance :—The servant of a member 
of the University having gone to fetch some wine for his master, 
got into some dispute in the cabaret, was beaten, and the vessel 
he carried broken, Enraged at this insult, a party of students re- 
paired tothe house, and maltreated the landlord in such a man- 
ner as to leave him almost dead. The citizens now became in 
their turn enraged, and having armed themselves, they sur- 
rounded the house into which the students had retired, and put 
several of them to death. The heads of the University upon 
this instantly repaired to the king and demanded redress: The 
king, dreading that they might quit Paris if this was refused, 
readily promised them what they demanded : the persons accus- 
ed were punished in the severest manner, and to prevent any 


* Duboullai, vol. ii. p. 491. t Crevier, vol. i. p. 281 
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such accident in future, the privileges already mentioned were 
granted,* 


[This interesting history we shall resume in our next num- 
ber. } 


ADVANTAGES TO BE EXPECTED FROM THE FORMATION OF A SOCIETY 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Tuis subject was introduced to our readers at page 485 of our 
first volume. Its vast importance to teachers and parents—in- 
deed to the whole community, and particularly to the young, 
whose interests it so deeply concerns, will furnish sufficient rea- 
son for returning to it, and endeavouring to mention more dis- 
tinctly some of its claims on public attention. 

It is a fact, not undeserving of notice, that at present there is 
so little concert and cooperation among colleges and schools in 
all parts of the country,—-so little of a common interest felt and 
expressed, where an open and free correspondence would be so 
favourable to effectual improvement in instruction, and to the 
advancement of the public good. 

How to accomplish the formation of a very numerous society 
of intelligent and efficient men, throughout the country, we do not 
pretend to prescribe. This, indeed, is not the immediate object. 
Local societies or associations must first be formed, under the 
direct impulse of local circumstances. A general society may 
then very naturally be formed, by the union of all or of many, 
and uniformity of measures, as far as desirable, may be in this 
way secured. 

An approach to the object of our present remarks, is success- 
fully made in the county associations of Connecticut, for the im- 
provement of common schools. Here certainly is a desirable 
point at which to begin, and from which to dispense an exten- 
sive and happy influence throughout the community. Let pro- 
fessional men, and others who feel peculiarly the benefits of edu- 
cation, commence such endeavours in their respective vicinities, 
and a full and noble result will be ensured. 

An association composed and organized as a Society for pro- 
moting Improvement in Education, can produce any effect only by 
acting on public opinion. It has no power entrusted to it, and will 


* Duboullai. 
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command funds only to a very limited extent. It ean neither es- 
tablish nor regulate places for teaching ; and neither appoint, 
remove, nor control instructers. It can do nothing but offer in- 
formation and opinions to the community ; and induce those 
who have authority to act on them. Before we proceed further, 
therefore, it may be well to inquire, why such a society should 
wish to affect public opinion, and in what ways it can best do it. 

To affect public opinion on the subject of education is desira- 
ble, because the modes of instruction, the means used, and even 
the teachers themselves in many or most of our places of edu- 
cation, from the humblest primary schools up to the best of our 
colleges, are very imperfect. Associated effort is desirable, 
because it is not possible for any one to point out, at once, 
where are the greatest deficiencies, what are the best remedies, 
how the work of improvement may be most wisely and effectually 
begun, for no individual, probably, has knowledge enough and 
facts enough on the subject to draw general conclusions that 
may be safely trusted and used. Union would furnish know- 
ledge and means. One person, perhaps, is acquainted with 
one school, and another is acquainted with another : one knows 
much about the books used, and another is acquainted, perhaps, 
with many teachers ; and though none can have a view of the 
whole ground, or even of any considerable portion of it, yet, 
perhaps, by well concerted, vigorous, and persevering efforts, 
these advantages might be gained. 

The first question which naturally arises on this subject is, 
why, spending as we do in Massachusetts, for instance, more 
money for education, than is spent by the same amount of pop- 
ulation in the world, feeling more anxiety about it, and making 
greater exertions for it, we yet fall, in many respects, so much 
below other countries,—and, in all respects, so much below what 
we have a fair right to claim. This is a question, in which every 
member of the community has a deep interest ; but, before we 
attempt to answer it, we must have much information, which has 
never yet been collected. 

The first thing, then, that such a society as we propose to 
form, can well undertake, is, perhaps, to obtain a knowledge of 
as many places of education as possible, the books used in them, the 
systems of teaching pursued, and the character of their instruc- 
ters, beginning with the city of Boston, for example, and extend- 
ing our inquiries gradually as the means of such a society might 
be enlarged, and as it might feel itself safer and stronger. 

There are different ways of effecting this. The society might 
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employ an agent, who could be assisted by committees or by in- 
dividual members of the society, who should visit schools in, 
person, learn their character and condition by careful inquiry, 
and spread before the society afterwards, in detail, an account 
of their respective advantages and defects. Correspondence 
might also be held on the same or similar subjects, with persons 
at a distance, especially such as might be elected into the body 
of the society, and so made more effective associates, than they 
could be in any other way. 

The society might purchase books on education, and school 
books, and so make a library to which all instructers and all 
interested in teaching might resort ; to which the society might 
go themselves, and send their committees, and learn how educa- 
tion is carried on, and what books and means are used for it in 
those parts of the world, where it has been brought to its best 
state. And finally, special committees might be charged with 
special subjects, such asthe education of teachers, the best 
modes of instruction, or any similar subject, and receive from 
them amore distinct and useful view of it, than could otherwise 
be obtained. 

There are, no doubt, other modes of operation, which might be 
adopted, but which experience will discover. Through those 
already mentioned, however, much information may be easily ac- 
quired, we mean minute, detailed, practical information, such as 
does not now exist, and such as can hardly be collected in any 
other way ; such indeed partly, as the authority of this Com- 
monwealth failed recently to obtain,* Such information as this, 
must be the basis of all efforts and operations ; and until it is 
obtained, and so obtained that it can be confidently relied on, 
nothing can be done. 

When, however, a society shall have obtained the needful facts 
and details respecting the present state of education among us, 
it can then, by its committees and in other ways, begin to dis- 
cuss the means of improvement, and how far it may be expedient to 
act, even when improvement is most obviously needed. Such a so- 
ciety might consider for instance, such subjects as are now much 
discussed, infant schools, monitorial instruction, physical edu- 
cation, and others of the same sort; and determine whether 
our influence should be used to promote either of them, and 
how it ought to be used. In short, according to its very 
name, the society might consider at large, how education, in 


* We allude to the Act of March, 1826, (See Journal of Education Vol. 1, p. 
231,) and the very partial compliance with it, on the part of school committees. 
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all its branches, may be raised and quickened; and thus, in 
some measure, perform a part of the great duty every man owes 
to the generation that has assisted to educate him, and to the 
generation he is to assist in educating. 

But, in professing these as some of the objects that might 
claim the attention, and be found within the influence of a so- 
ciety such as we propose, we should, at the same time be de- 
sirous to begin its operations in the most unobtrusive manner, and 
on a small or even humble scale. We should be desirous 
to begin at home, where improvement and reform must al- 
ways be begun, if begun effectually ; and until something is 
really hazarded and done there, we should be very unwilling to 
venture abroad with suggestions of change. But when this is 
done, the circle might be extended, taking care, however, to go 
no faster and no farther, than led by knowledge and experience, 
and accompanied by a salutary influence and general good will. 

We will now proceed to mention, more in detail, some of the 
objects which might be promoted by a society formed for the 
purpose of improving education. 

The diffusion of useful suggestions on domestic education and 
parental management,—with special reference to early and effec- 
tive measures for securing health and moral improvement, in 
conjunction with the first stages of intellectual culture. 

These great points are by no means universally neglected. 
On the contrary, they have never been so successfully attended 
to as within the last twenty years. But nothing worthy of the 
nature or the destination of man has yet been effected. The 
parent has but little security that he shall not have to submit to 
the calamity of the premature death of his children, by some of 
those many forms of disease, which may all be traced to a want 
of seasonable attention to regular and adequate bodily exercise. 

Another highly important and useful field of exertion would be 
opened, by the establishing of infant schools, with a view to aid 
the efforts of parents, and promote the happiness of children, at 
the age when even the best regulated nursery can hadly afford 
sufficient scope or sufficiently varied occupation and amusement, 
and while the child is yet too young to be pleasantly and profit- 
ably employed even ina primary school. Every day is bring- 
ing us fresh intelligence of the vast amount of good that is ef- 
fected by such schools in England ; and public sentiment is 
daily becoming more favourably impressed towards them here. 

The appointment of a committee to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of establishing such schools in more of our larger cities 
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than are now provided with them, would probably lead to use- 
ful results in the improvement of education. 

The condition of our primary schools would be much improve- 
ed by the assistance derived from such a society as is proposed. 
These schools, it is believed, are on the whole well managed. 
But several important improvements are urgently called for. 
The healthful activity, and in a great measure, the happiness of 
children, at the age of those in primary schools, require free ac- 
cess to the open air, and ample space for recreation without 
doors, as well as large, airy, well lighted school rooms. The 
aspect of every thing connected with education, should be ren- 
dered as pleasant as possible at all stages, but especially the 
earliest. Very opposite to this is the actual state of things 
in many of our primary schools. The children have no inviting 
play-ground when without ; and low, dismal, close rooms when 
within school. Improvements, it is true, have recently been 
made in some schools, as to the accommodation of the scholars. 
But nothing yet is done compared to what in this case are the 
actual demands of humanity, on behalf of the children. 

The moral instruction given at the primary schools, is but oc- 
casional and slight, when regarded in its vast importance at this 
early period of life. 

The intellectual discipline of the scholars, is, in some instan- 
ces, very good ; but in many it is very imperfect : too little use 
is as yet made of the enlivening influence of mutual instruction. 
The result is, that taking the scholars singly, they are compell- 
ed to attend school, and sit motionless for five hours in the day, 
if not longer ; while each receives actually but a few min- 
utes’ personal attention or instruction. This branch of the sub- 
ject, however, is too fruitful in details, to permit any thing like 
an adequate statement, at present. The aid of a society such 
as is proposed, would be very conducive to the immediate prac- 
tical improvement of these schools—especially as the age of 
the scholars, and many other circumstances, afford peculiar fa- 
cilities for whatever changes might seem likely to be beneficial. 

The low condition of many of the common schools throughout 
this as well as other states, is so often and so urgently brought 
forward by those whose attention has been particularly attracted 
to them, that it is unnecessay to enlarge on this subject. But if 
the actual state of most of our district schools were fully brought 
before the public mind, no deficiency of proper measures for 
improving them, it is believed, would long remain a subject of 
complaint. Perhaps one of the most effectual expedients for 
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raising the condition of common schools, and particularly that 
much neglected branch of them, the schools taught in the 
summer months—would be the appointment of an individual, 
whose duty it should be to visit every district school in the state 
of Massachusetts, for instance, and return a full and exact re- 
port of each, so as to present a correct view of the existing state 
ofthese schools, and thus prepare the way for a thorough refor- 
mation. ; 

But it is not only in what are called the lower departments of 
education that improvement is desirable ;—and even admitting 
that the various stages of preparatory and collegiale and profes- 
sional education, were not chargeable with any serious defects ; 
still, a society which might aid the gradual and silent progress of 
improvement in these departments which might enable instruc- 
tion with greater facility and success to meet the constantly 
enlarging demands arising fromthe progress of the human 
mind on other subjects—would be an object of earnest desire to 
every friend of improvement. In the several stages of educa- 
tion, however, which have just been mentioned, much remains to 
be done for the benefit of that portion of the community which 
enjoys the direct advantages of higher instruction, and at the 
same time for the collateral improvement of all. For in few 
of the schools where education of a superior kind is acquired, 
is there that full and happy adaptation to the wants of society in 
its present form, which every enlightened mind must* regard as 
indispensable to the great objects that are or ought to be aimed 
at in educating any class or portion of society. 

The introduction of books properly adapted to the business of 
instruction, is another point of great importance to the improve- 
ment of education. Amidst the numerous works, in every de- 
partment, which proffer their respective claims on public patron- 
age, it is not always easy for a teacher, or even for a committee 
or other body to make the best selection; and many improper 
influences are apt to interfere with that impartiality in selecting, 

hich is so essential to right instruction in any branch, and in- 
deed, to good education generally. It is not merely in selection 
from among existing works, however, that the benefit of a soci- 
ety for the improvement of education would be felt. Peculiar 
facilities would naturally be presented to such a society for com- 
posing or compiling books adapted tothe improving state of edu- 
cation, and better suited than most of those now in use, to aid 
the labours of the teacher. 

A society, such as is proposed, would probably facilitate a 
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measure of great importance to the improvement of education— 
the establishment of seminaries of instruction for teachers, where 
persons of that occupation might be qualified for the duties of 
their office. The vast chain of consequences connected with 
the formation of such institutions, will present itself to the minds 
of all who reflect on how much mental power is deposited in the 
hands of those who form the intellectual character, through all 
the most important of its stages ; and who have it, as it were, 
in their option to brighten or overcast the prospects of each 
successive generation. 

Some measures for facilitating the extensive reception of Eu- 
ropean works on the various departments of education, and of 
transferring to our systems of instruction whatever might seem 
valuable in them, would be another object of attention with the 
society, and would afford opportunity of effecting extensive 
and permanent good. 

Till a regular seminary for the instruction of teachers shall 
have been established, one means of elevating the condition of 
common schools, would be secured by the employment of a pro- 
per person to deliver lectures, designed for the express purpose 
of communicating useful knowledge in various departments of 
science, selected with reference to the circumstances of a teach- 
er’s life and occupation. The results, probably, of such a mea- 
sure would be the personal improvement of teachers themselves, 
the enlargement of their views on the subject of education,—a 
better perception of the important charge with which they are 
entrusted, and more practical and more skilful methods of in- 
struction. The effect, in a word, would be to rouse the minds 
of instructers from a state of apathy, or inaction, from the drudgery 
of mechanical routine in their office—to a lively interest in the 
improvement of the young, to vigorous personal efforts for rais- 
ing the intellectual condition of the great body of the people to 
something more worthy of the noble sacrifices of their ancestors, 
and of the happy auspices under which their country is pursuing 
its benignant career in meliorating the condition of man. 

The preparing or selecting of useful tracts, adapted to the 
various classes of the community, would be a very effective 
means of increasing popular interest in the great subject of ed- 
ucation. To accomplish any of its objects to a desirable, extent, a 
society such as is proposed must succeed in producing an exten- 
sive impression in the community, that something ought to be 
done, towards the great object in view,—and through those par- 
ticular channels which to the society seem most eligible. In a 
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word, the community must be prepared for a wide, and cordial, 
and efficient cooperation with all the movements of such a so- 
ciety. This result will, in all probability, be most easily attained 
by the dissemination of popular tracts, addressed to the commu- 
nity as such, and at the same time to its various classes, with 
reference to their respective spheres of action and of influence. 
The learned professions, severally, ought to be appealed to— 
parents, and especially mothers, who have so peculiar a control 
on education,—teachers and, above all, youth themselves—the 
chief objects of all our solicitude. It may not be improper to 
observe, here, that this class of the community, in England, is 
separately addressed in eight or ten different periodical works, 
devoted exclusively to the instruction and improvement of ju- 
venile readers.* It is too true that hitherto the young have 
been led up to education, under external influences, and that a 
deep personal desire for improvement has not been sufficiently 
cultivated in them, as the grand spring to application and ac- 
quisition. Education has not been sufficiently rendered a vol- 
untary and spontaneous affair. 

The peculiar office of the clergy, renders their efforts in con- 
junction with those of a society of this sort an object of earnest 
desire. That their exertions would be freely contributed, no 
one can doubt ; and that their influence in promoting the ob- 
jects of the society would be peculiarly efficient, is equally evi- 
dent. If, as is presumed will be the case, the aid of the clergy 
can be secured without unreasonably encroaching on their time, 
the actual business of the society in all its attempts to dissemi- 
nate information, or procure it for specific objects, would be vastly 
facilitated ; and indeed (the suggestion is respectfully made) 
the pulpit itself may contribute a powerful assistance, by: occa- 
sionally turning public attention in definite directions to our du- 
ties as citizens and as Christians, in regard to the wider dissemi- 
nation and the higher improvement of education. 

The appointment of a committee for each or at least some of the 
objects mentioned in this draught, as well as for others which 
might present themselves in conversation and discussion relative 
to such points, would probably effect something definite and sat- 
isfactory within a very short time—at all events, would bring be- 
fore the society, and, through it, before the community generally, 
a vast amount of useful information, which would serve as 4a 
guide to subsequent measures calculated to promote improve- 
ment. 


* A few, do, indeed, exist in this country, but restricted chiefly to the object 
f religious improvement. 
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As the society would naturally expect all its influence to be 
exerted through the medium of public opinion, an occasional 
pamphlet or other publication, as the progress of the society 
seemed to afford materials, would probably be of service, not 


only in disseminating information relative to the proceedings of 


the society, but in elevating and directing general sentiment on 
the subject of education, and in contributing to increase the in- 
terest now so extensively felt on this topic ; while much would 
also be done to aid instructers by suggesting a wider range of 
thought on their professional employment, and furnishing them, 
to some extent, with higher qualifications for their important 
duties. 

In stating some of the leading objects which seem to claim 
the attention of such a society as is proposed ; it is by no means 
desired that any measure should be adopted or pursued with a 
precipitate zeal, or in any way inconsistently with the high re- 
sponsibilities under which such a society must lie to the interests 
and the judgment of the community. 

A sketch, merely, has been given of what a society might at- 
tempt, in whatever way, and at whatever time, shall seem most 
advisable. And the ideas which have now been offered will ac- 
complish their chief objects, if they succeed in suggesting 
thoughts more adequate to the importance of such an under- 
taking. 


| 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
[Continued from page 31.] 


Outline of Instruction, as conducted in Cheshire Primary 
School No. 1, Winter Term, 1826-7. 


SYNOPSIS. 


Education. 
Moral. Physical. Intellectual. 
General Principles. General Principles. General Principles. 

Affections. Senses. Observation. 
Obedience. Play-games. Memory. 
Truth. Exercises. Judgment. 
Temper. Method. 
Approbation. Abstraction. 

Amusements. Association. 

Rewards and Invention. 

Punishments. Taste. 


Police. Imagination. 
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Instruments. Subjects. Process. 


Class- Books. Enunciation. Classes. 
Library. Description. Subjects of Study. 
Periodical Publications. Geometry. Books. 


Slates, Pencils, &c. Reading, Details. ; 
School-Room. Spelling. Order of daily Instruction. 


Apparatus, Defining. Scheme of daily Instruc- 
Writing. tion. 
Paraphrasis. 

English Phraseology. 
Composition. 
Pronunciation. 
Punctuation. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 

Natural History. 
Ethics. 


Moral Education. 


‘The only solid and true foundation of all morality is laid in the first 
relations of Instructer and Pupil.’ Pestalozzt. 


General Principles. 
Elicit the affections, and direct them to their appropriate objects ; to 
The Instructer, 
Associates, 
Mankind, 
Brutes, 
The Creator. 
Mild and conciliating measures only are to be used in the education of the 
affections and passions. 
Reason and conscience carefully trained, and made the only objects of 
appeal, 
Confidence in the instructer, induced by the affections. and by example, 
made the foundation of obedience. 
Obedience made the basis of truth. 
Approbation, founded on truth, arid obedience. 
Amusements—-rewards and punishments—-internal police, and process, 
made to exert a strictly moral influence. 


Affections. 

Employ the language of nature—attitude, gesture, countenance expressing 
joy, gladness, cheerfulness, satisfaction, contentment, complacency, approba- 
tion, love, with correspondent tones of voice—caressing. 

Amusements adapted to the development of the affections. 

Devotions. 

Social inclinations furnished with proper objects. 

Character of objects, surrounding children, attended to. 

Anecdotes. 

Dress, manners, habits. 

Instructer acknowledge his faults frankly to scholars, as an example for 
their imitation. 

Affections heightened by associated combination. 

Desired emotions excited, by oratory, address, action, countenance. 

Characteristical affections frequently exercised. 

Address pupils familiarly on all occasions. 

Mutual sympathy. 
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Kindness, gentleness, candour. 

Instructer evince an interest in amusements, employments, &c., of scholars, 
sometimes engaging in them himself. 

No competition—never blaming one, while another is praised—the selfish 
sympathies of two or more, being never brought to desire the same object, at 
the same time. 

Character of Rewards, and the manner of their distribution, considered. 

Pupils made as happy as possible, by the address and arrangements of the 
instructer. 

Selfish passions eradicated as much as possible. 

No individuel comparisons—equal, and exact, and public justice given 
to all. 

Attainment, not place, made the standard of merit. 

Influence of comparatively small things, considered. 

Uniformity and consistency in the instructer—avoid caprice. 


Obedience. 

Induce the confidence of scholars, by affection and conduct, as the founda- 
tion for obedience. 

Example—precept—practice, founded on reason. 

Preventives, rather than punishments. 

Few laws—those clearly defined, and rendered familiar by habitual practice. 

Integrity, and honesty, without dissimulation, on the part of instructer. 

Diminish temptations, by arrangement. : 

Self-government induced, Dy appealing to reason and conscience. 

Peculiar tastes of children consulted, and guided. 

Punishment, uniform, certain, immediate. 

Association to induce obedience, in small children ; 

Reason to induce obedience, in larger. 

Ridicule, and raillery, used for the cure of little misdemeanours and habits. 

Natural consequences of obedience and disobedience, employed to encou- 
rage, or punish. 

Punishments, private and solitary, to induce obedience. 

Power of words over ideas, consulted in reproof. 

Pleasant and constant employment necessary to ensure obedience. 

Active cooperation of pupils in the desired pursuits, induced by measures 
adapted to the genius of the mind. 

Be exact in requiring obedience. 

Seldom command; urge to duty by the influence of the affections. 

Apposite stories. 


Truth. 
Never require children to accuse themselves; ask them no questions, where 
is for their intercst to deceive. 
Clear ideas of right and wrong fixed in the minds of children. 
Honesty and integrity respected, commended, rewarded. 
Confidence deserved before it is given. 
Candour, encouraged, and rewarded by confidence. 
Avoid presenting temptations, and dissimulation. 
Fear banished ; truth valued more than any pecuniary consideration. 
Exact no promises from children. 
Strengthen the mental powers. 
Appeal to reason for the basis of truth. 
Be uniform in punishments and rewards. 
Love of confidence induced. 
Example of instructer. 
Pardon the timid until courage is induced. 
Reason with the sanguine until their error is seen 
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Temper. 
Induce the affections which form and »weeten the temper. 
Never irritate intentionally. 
Appeal to , and reason—not to fear. 
Sympathy of surrounding persons. 
Ludicrous circumstances suggested to allay anger; a story, &c. 
When one passion is awake, excite its opposite to allay it. 
False ideas of pleasure removed, and true ones presented. 
Causes of anger ascertained, and controlled. 
Be careful in awakening associations attending anger. 


Approbation. 
Train conscience, by frequent appeal to it. 
Induce habitual obedience, as far as possible. 
No personal emulation ; general praise bestowed. ; 
Beware of the counterfeits of approbation, pride and vanity—cultivate the 
—— carefully. 

ue degree, and kind of excitement given. 
Affectionate approach, and attention, of instructer. 
Pupils set a high value on the instructer’s approbation. 
Attention paid to surrounding objects. 
Complacent regards. 

ty observed, as much as possible. 

Correct ideas of right and wrong. 
Pleasure of approbation ind q 
Sympathy and selfcomplacency go hand in hand. 


Amusements. 
Controlled by the instructer. 
Amusements moralized as much as possible, exercising a good influence on 
the affections and passions, improving and elevating the mind. 
Adapted to the understandings, feelings, and habits of children. 
Blended with study at suitable intervals. 
Instructer mingle in them himself. 
piace sh in school room under systematic control. 
Evening recreations at the instructer’s room, in which he engages 
himself, &c. 
Story telling. 
Evening reading schools, and amusements, at the school room. 
Play games. 
Rewards and Punishments. 
‘ igang of an intellectual nature, addressed to the understanding and the 
eelings. 


Rewards. 
Self approbation. 
Affection of Instructer. 
Success. 


Consequences of obedience. 


Caressing. 
Encouragement. 

Self government. 
Proposed for imitation. 
Hope ; with attendants. 


Esteem; confidence ; love. 


Perusal of Li Books. 
Knowledge ; use ss. 
Happiness. 


ment. 
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Punishments. 

Self condemnation. 
Loss of Instructer’s affection. 
Defeat. 
Consequences of disobedience. 
Neglect. 
Ridicule ; Raillery. 
Governed by the Instructer. 
Contempt. 
Fear ; and its attendants. 
Aversion ; Jealousy. 
Wooden Books. 
Ignorance ; Beggary. 

isery ; Despair. 


Police. 
Power emanating from the pupils ; Instructer moralizing the public senti- 
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Laws. 
Members of the school are required to comply with the following rules :— 

I. That they appear at the school room at the appointed hours for exercises to 
ae or be denied entrance, unless a reusonable excuse from parents 

preferred. 

II. That they arrange their books, slates, &c. in good order on entrance. 

III. That they keep their own, and so far as concerned, the books, and school 

paratus of others, from defacement. 

IV. That they do not soil, deface, or scatter, any object in or near the school 
room. 

V. That they do not, without permission, address any one during school exer- 
cises, save the Instructer, and then, in all practicable cases, to prefer an 
address in writing, through the Superintendent. 

VI. That they treat the Superintendent with respect. 

VI. That they articulate their lessons in such voice, as to be distinctly heard, 
at any part of the school room. 

VIII. That they practise no deception in their lessons. 

IX. That they pursue their studies in silence. 

X. That they follow the order of instruction faithfully. 

XI. That an excuse be given for imperfect lessons. 

XII. That they do not leave their seats without permission. 

XIII. That they do not unnecessarily interrupt or retard the studies of their 
companions. 

XIV. That they do not express inability to perform any given exercise pre- 
vious to attempt. 

XV. That they suffer the consequences of tting and tale-bearing. 

XVI. That they exercise mutual kindness and forbearance. 

XVII. That they endeavour to promote the happiness of their companions. 

XVIII. That they ‘ Behave to their companions, as they desire their com- 
panions to behave to them.’ . 

Officers. 
Superintendent. 
Recorder. 

Librarian. 
Conservator. 
Physical Education. 


General Principle. 
Train the physical powers in relation to the practical uses of life, and in pro- 
portion to their respective utility. 
Senses. 

Eye. 
Distinguish objects at a distance. 
Used for a ruler, in writing. 
Discriminate, shape, colour, ahd other accidents. 
Compare objects of resemblance, 
Measure distances, by the Eye. 
Numbering objects unaided by the Hand. 
Compare and contrast, form, colour, figure, &c. 
No Rulers used in Writing. 

Ear. 
Distinguish sounds at a distance. 
Inflections of voice measured in Reading, &e 
Enunciation ; Pronunciation; Rhyme. 
Accent ; Emphasis; Cadence. 
Reading audible, and whispering. 
Marching, Movement, &c. 
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Hand. 
Imitation in its varied forms ; Linear Drawing. 
Writing ; Geometrical » &e. 
Writing without ruling ; Pen-making. 


Pla es. 
Make their own school apparatus; blocks, &c. 
Use both hands equally. 


. Voice. 
Reading simultaneous, audible, whispering. 
Recitation. 


Play-games. 
Balancing ; Jumping ; Hopping ig need Running. 
Exercises. ‘ 
Exercises in the interior of the school room, in which all engage simultane- 


ously. 
Exercises in Evenin Reading Schools. 
Amusements at the Instructer’s Room. : 
Practical Ethics, furnishing exercise for the physical powers daily, among 


companions, &c. 
Intellectual Education. 
General Principles. 
Follow Nature. 


Employ the known to induce the unknown. ; 

Teach by visible and tangible objects; by oral, and illustrative, and familiar 
methods. 

Bring all the powers of the mind into harmonious development and exercise. 

Prepare the mind to investigate for itself; forming good mental habits; 

ning its powers by exercise; and preserving it from implicit belief. 

Develope reason as rapidly as possible. 

Cause and Effect; their relation never lost sight of. 

Experiment made the test of theory, and the basis of fact. 

Genius of pupils’ minds, habits, &c. consulted. 

Constant employment furnished. 


Observation. 

Notice, and describe familiar objects, and incidents. 

Lessons on material things daily. 

Questioning, to ascertain the accuracy of observation. 

Sensitive knowledge, precede relative and abstract. 

Attend to exercises regardless of surrounding objects and events. 

Mental operations. 

Relate, and hear stories related. 

Attend to but one thing at a time. 

Suggestior ‘ 

Repetition of Instructer’s words required ; Explain to the Instructer what has 
been explained to them. 

Criti s; Corrections. 

Properties of objects enumerated from recollection. 

Hear interesting Reading and Relations. 

Write words from dictation. 

Words and sentences read wrong, to be corrected. 

Memorandums taken of School Performances. 

Explanation; Illustration ; Questioning. 

Course of Instruction varied. 

Gentle methods used in bringing the mind from wandering. 

Gain the affection of pupils. 

Suspension ; 

Variety in exercises; excitement. 
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Accuracy of language used by Instructer, in Illustrations, &c. 
Associated attention. 

Walks ; notice of things with Instructer. 

Interest taken in objects, &e. 

Anecdotes, descriptions, &c. 

Dictation. 


Rational, philosophical memory indopentent of particular words. 
Pupils use their own language in Recitation. : 

Convey instruction through the medium of more than one sense. 
Take nothing on trust; examine; compare, decide independently. 
Frequent Reviewing. 

Connexion between cause and effect; instruction philosophical. 
Oral instruction ; make things interesting. 

Mechanical habits avoided ; destroyed. 

Analogy and resemblance properly used in aid of memory. 
Arrangement ; classification ; combination ; separation. 
Memory and invention cultivated together. 

Visible and tangible objects used in illustration. 

Gain ideas independent of given words. 

Explanation by, and to, the Instructer. 

Memory exercised about things, as well as books, lessons, &c. 
Order of time to aid recollection; association. 

Synonymous Reading. 


Present materials for comprehension. 

Independence of decision ; prejudices removed. 
Discriminate between assigned things, actions, &c. 
Analysis of similar objects. 

Close observation. 

Separate object of judgment from extraneous things. 
Exercise the senses on visible, and tangible objects. 
Examination; Reasoning; Deduction. 

Employ common occurrences for materials of judgment. 
Generalization ; Synthesis; defining. 

Indexes to books made by pupils. 

Questioning. 

Decisions on moral and judicial proceedings. 


Method. 
Care, and management of personal things. 
Systematic practice in every thing. 
Distribution. 
—-. material objects in reference to shape, colour, &c. 
Keep Memorandum, Journal, &c. 
Classify things, take catalogues, &c. 
Abstraction. 
Perform mental operations surrounded by noise. 
Instructing employments. 
Many operations going on simultaneously. 
Association. 
Avoid improper epithets. 
Correct | and description. 
* Proper combinations of thought, and feeling, commended. 


Invention. 
Experimenting. 
Fondness for voluntary labour induced. 
Independence. 
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Instructer observe play things, &c. 
Vigorous mental action supported, 
Close Observation. 
Employ common things for materials. _ 
Furnish materials, teach children to combine, separate, and compre. 
Taste. 

Simplicity of natural operations and objects. 
Cultivation of the senses. 
Works of art. 
Arrangement of surrounding objects. 
Well regulated associations. 
Language of nature. 
Pictures; Engravings; Gems; Medals. 
Dress; Decorations. 

Imagination. 


Language of suggestion. 

Observation. 

Curiosities; Excursions ; Walks. 

Well written Romances ; Vivid descriptions. 
Analogies ; Similitudes; Novelty. 
Excitements. 

Stories. 

Imagination moralized. 

Instruction given in an interesting shape. 
Surrounding objects. 

Cleanliness ; neatness; dress; decoration. 
Engravings; Gems; &c. 

Reverie. 

Dreams. 


Instruments of Education. 


Class Books: 

Bible. 
Worcester’s Primer of the English Language. 
Franklin Primer. 
Fowle’s Child’s Arithmetic. 
Fowte’s National Guide to Reading and Orthography. 
Sears’ Spelling Book. 
Willard’s Geography for Beginners: 
Reading Lessons for Primary Schools. 
Leavitt's Easy Reading Lessons. 
Lessons in simultaneous Spelling, Reading, and Defining. 
Woodbridge’s Rudiments of Geography. 
Murray’s English Reader. 
Walker’s Dictionary. 
Woodbridge and Willard’s Universal Geography. 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Colburn’s Sequel to Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Russell’s Grammar of Composition. 
Fowle’s Linear Drawing. 
English Grammar, without a Book. 

School Library. 
This contains about 200 volumes of Books, suited to the taste and capacities 

of children; embracing nearly all of the most recent juvenile publications. 
r ; Periodical Publications. 

Juvenile Miscellany. American Journal of Education. 


Youth’s Friend. Boston Record d oh. 
Wouth’s Gumaas on Recorder and Telegraph 
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School Apparatus. 

Every scholar is furnished with a— 
Slate, Pencil, and Sponge. Writing Books : Pen, Ink, but no 
Desk. Rule ' 
Class Books. Cubes, Beans, &c. 

And for general are furnished— 
Books. “a Prints. 
Cubes. Material substances, &c. 
Tangible Letters. 

School Room. 





Closet. Closet 











— Reco: ’ 
Instructer’s Desk. — 


Desk. 





Library. 
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Boys’ Entrance. Girls’ Entrance. 
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INQUIRIES ON EDUCATION.—NO. II. 


Tue question we wish to consider, is not, whether the time 
‘usually spent at school is well spent—for undoubtedly it is— 
but could it be better employed ? is the inquiry we wish to make. 

Experience and observation induce us to believe, that these 
years, inestimable in their value, can be turned to a better ac- 
count, than is usually made of them. Boys are sent to school, 
to be drilled into the same course of instruction, whatever be 
their future destination ; and the first ten or twelve years are 
spent in the mechanical process of regularly going to school, 
and performing a daily task—this is the boasted privilege of 
our country, and we wish to improve it ; not because much has 
been done in our common schools, that we should relax our ex- 
ertions, but that we would render their influence more effectual, 
by making instruction better adapted to individual necessities 
and the demands of society. 

In this time might be acquired such a stock of knowledge as 
would enable men, with practice, to fill almost any station, if 
their education were directed to this end. 

A boy, destined for the common walks of society, seldom 
learns any thing at school, except reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar, the last three constitute 
most of his juvenile education, and usually engross three fourths 
of his time. These are indispensable branches of education 
and should receive a proper attention, but the latter is exceed- 
ingly intricate ; and the propriety of teaching it to children, at 
an early age, has often been doubted—it is however evident, 
that it should not occupy much time, until the pupil is old enough 
to reflect upon its use ; and we have seen it taught practically 
with far more success than theoretically. 

Our former subject of complaint again arises. A knowledge 
of grammar is estimated, by the number of times the grarnmar 
book has been recited, and the facility with which its rules may 
be applied, with very little understanding of the subject. We 
would not go so far as to say, the tongue should never be com- 
pelled to repeat what the ear does not comprehend, or the mind 
understand, for this would be impossible in the course of edu- 
cation now pursued ; and however plausible it is in theory, it is 
not feasible in practice. Much of early education must be in- 
explicable to children, and time and expense will unfold its utility 
to their understandings and discover to them its true value ; yet 
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we Would not bind down the energies of childhood, to the ac- 
complishment of what is found to be a task for maturer years, 
Let the principles of grammar be well understood and practica!ly 
applied, but not years be spent in dull plodding over this science, 
when circumstances demand the attention of the mind to other 
subjects, In the study of geography, too, much time is spent 
upon its less important parts, and much exertion is misapplied in 
committing the whole to memory, as it loads the mind with a 
useless burden seldom applicable in after life. 

A sufficient knowledge of geography may be acquired in a 
short time, to constitute a correct idea of the different parts of 
the earth and their relative situations ; and if it must be, let 
the general knowledge of this branch be deferred to a later pe- 
riod—let the estimation of different nations, manners, and cus- 
toms, be acquired by general reading and reflection. Some 
very cogent reasons advocate this method of studying geography, 
particularly as it regards its civil, religious, and political depart- 
ments. When the character of any nation is comprehended in 
one sentence, and committed to memory, it is obvious that the 
impressions conveyed to the child, cannot be just or enable the 
pupil to form a correct idea of such nations. This, together 
with a representation of some distinguished characteristic, is 
the opening vista through which the young mind views the world, 
and the mention of any particular nation, will call up these ideas 
to form the judgment which after years must correct, when these 
erroneous impressions are effaced, and he is enabled to think 
correctly. 

These two studies occupy by far too much time in schools at 
present, to the entire exclusion of many other branches. The 
evil probably arises from attempting too much; in the former, 
from making it too mechanical, and in the latter, from committing 
to memory too much unimportant matter. Why the practice has 
been so long tolerated, of devoting such an undue portion of 
time to comparatively unimportant branches, and. excluding al- 
most all the practical arts and sciences from our common 
schools, we can hardly conceive. It is no wonder that so much 
indifference prevails upon this subject. Let any man ask him- 
self how much of his education is subservient to practice ; and 
reflect how much of it might have been, had it been properly di- 
rected : even the man of a licensed education will find the num- 
ber of useful branches neglected, outnumber the useful ones 
pursued, 

A neglect of these is not consonant with the spirit of the 
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age, when such vast improvements are going forward in the scien- 
tific world. Common intercourse demands some knowledge upon 
subjects which occupy so large a share of human ingenuity, and 
by which individual character is so much estimated. It is true, 
that with most practical subjects after life makes us more or less 
acquainted, as chance throws us within the sphere of their ope- 
rations, and inclination or interest prompts us to embrace them ; 
and but an imperfect knowledge can be acquired in the time 
proposed for their study ;—yet it should be remembered that the 
success of education depends upon its application in the dis- 
charge of duty, and what has stood the test of experience should 
not subject us to the labour of discovery or invention, from an 
ignorance of fundamental principles.—A knowledge of the fu- 
diments of these sciences will open to the mind a new world ; 
and, though limited in extent, it will be the means of enjoyment, 
‘and stimulate a desire to improve the opportunities which rise 
up to our acceptance in every walk of life. 

The mind forms its habits of reflection upon whatever sur- 
rounds it ; and in proportion as the store of information, applica- 
ble to its condition, is increased, so will be its perceptions and 
improvement, That knowledge is most valuable which can be 
carried into our daily intercourse, and be harmoniously blended 
with the business of life, so united as to ‘grow with our growth,’ 
and lend its influence to form the character. 

Too little is learned at school which can be made to extend 
to after life, and affect our intercourse in society—hence the 
reason why most scholastic knowledge is soon forgotten, There 
is a wide chasm between theory and practice, which must be 
filled, to secure the object of education. Its practicability is 
not felt, its interest is lost, and the child views it as a task, rather 
than a source of enjoyment. 

A school is society in miniature ; and its influence should be 
so extended as to flow on through life. Time should not be 
spent in acquiring that knowledge which has only a nominal 
value ; schools should become more the fountains of practical 
instruction ; and the time now consumed in idleness, should be 
devoted to those branches which are brought immediately within 
the pale of active life. Teachers should not confine their instruc- 
tions to their text book, but extend it to whatever shall probably 
affect the future situations of their pupils. We might, with as 
much propriety, chain the exertions of the whole community with- 
in the same narrow limits as confine juvenile instruction to the 
same beaten path:—human exertion is various, and should be 
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variously directed. In every situation, the mind should be made 
to feel the necessity of what it is about to learn ; and we are 
confident this may be done to a considerable degree, if nothing 
extraneous be brought to the work. Every one may be in- 
structed by his experience, how much easier the mind learns any 
thing, when it is inflamed by its own desire, than when compelled 
to undergo the formal drudgery of acquiring what it cannot 
adapt to its own necessities. Our education should be incorpo- 
rated with and form a part of our existence, and nothing should 
be ingrafted, whose fruit is not the wholesome food of life which 
will constitute a portion of our daily subsistence—not such as 
is merely ornamental or whose rank luxuriance absorbs the 
vital energies of the parent tree, and checks the growth of the 
other branches. 

Nothing in education, as we have said, is valuable, unless it 
yield the important consideration, the growth of the mind, for 
which it was intended—it should never be considered a burden 
to be borne about for occasional use or exhibition. 

Examples are not wanting of the greatest benefactors of 
mankind, who have becomeé so by adapting their education to life 
in the various situations in which they were called to act. It 
was a practical education that enabled our Washington to dis- 
icharge the important duties of his eventful life with so much 
success, bringing to his aid the active energies of his mind unit- 
ed with an extensive field of practice. His early life was not in- 
troduced to such a heterogeneous mass of ideas as now bursts 
upon the mental perception of school boys ; he was permitted to 
form a just estimate of home, before he sent his ideas on adven- 
ture to other climes and other ages—his mind was unfolded 
amidst the simple beauties of nature and childhood, rather than 
doomed to be an exile for years upon the once classic shores 


of Greece and Rome, and compelled to imbibe the spirit of 
darkened ages, and a religion and philosophy, whose mists of 


error have fled before the sun of revelation and improvement. 
If there be any thing valuable in early education, it is to lay a 
foundation which will support the superstructure of future use- 
fulness. It was a practical education which raised Franklin to 
that summit of philosophic eminence to which his exertions and 
talents so justly entitle him. His, too, was an education free 
from the clogs of modern instruction, simple by its adaptation 
and forcible by its practicability. His mental powers were de- 
veloped to comprehend whatever should constitute its employ- 
ment, not cramped by blind imitation of others’ sentiments and 
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opinions ; but his greatness was an eminence of his own crea- 
tion, grand and beautiful as it was original. By a practical ed- 
ucation we would be understood to mean such a one as 1s 
strictly practical in the sphere in which the individual is des- 
tined to move. If possible, make an early decision upon the 
profession, and let the education be directed accordingly. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 


Books for Children, 


‘Tue question is continually asked by parents of this reading 
generation,—What books are proper for children ? And in all 
the multitudes that daily issue from the press, it is hard to make 
a selection of even a few which are entirely without objections. 

Some of these objections it is our purpose to state, not with- 
out the hope that they will meet the eye and excite the attention 
of those who devote themselves to this species of writing, but 


chiefly to aid parents in the responsible office of selecting books 
for their children. It is not merely the gift of imagination which 
qualifies a writer to compose for children : it is exceedingly de- 
sirable that he take into consideration all the faculties of children, 
and address them as possessed of all. It is a great evil to make 
the imagination paramount, or the sensibility to the pathetic 
paramount ; and equally undesirable to leave these entirely out 
of consideration. Providence addresses the whole mind : there 
is beauty in nature to cultivate the taste ; there are touching 
circumstances in life to awaken the heart in tenderness ; and, 
above all, there are innumerable objects to cultivate the desire 
of knowledge, with their laws of formation and their secret re- 
lations half developed, pleasing the mind and stimulating to an 
exertion of the reasoning powers. 

In what we do for the cultivation of the young, we should 
beware of departing from those principles which accurate ob- 
servation discovers to us in Providence. Were the child able 
to take into his observations a wide extent of Providential deal- 
ing there would be nothing for us to do. That he is not capable 
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of this, imposes on us an obligation to create a miniature disci- 
pline about him ; but ‘ Zhe child is father of the man,’ and we are 
bound to study the subject deeply ; and there is probably no 
stimulus so great.as this to the investigation of the laws of Prov- 
idence, Observation shows us that man is not sufficiently stim- 
ulated by the desire of his own happiness. While he enjoys, 
he feels no necessity of such investigation; when he suffers, 
the energy of his investigating and reasoning powers is en- 
feebled, and he is reckless and indifferent. But the social,—es- 
pecially the parental,—sentiment impels us to study the designs 
of Providence, and give to our children all the benefits arising 
from its discipline. For if they enjoy, we do not feel, as in 
our own case, that enjoyment will last for ever, and we would 
obtain for them the principle of progressive happiness ; and if 
they suffer, we cannot rest indifferent and reckless, as in our own 
case, but must needs seek the principle of consolation. These 
principles are. to be found only in an attentive consideration -of 
all which is comprehended in the word Providence ; and it is 
by the test of this observation that we are to judge of children’s 
books. ‘They are exceedingly important in their influence ; chil- 
dren’s minds are tender and impressible ; and a book has often 
been known to make an impression on the mind of a child so 
powerful that the milder lessons of nature in all succeeding time 
have been unable to restore the equilibrium. 

We do not hesitate to press this matter for there is no danger 
of stating the subject too strongly. It is a subject of increas- 
ing importance. Modern improvements in education have made 
books come nearer to children’s minds than ever before. They 
are taught the meaning of words more accurately ; their facul- 
ties are stimulated by the interrogatory mode of imparting 
knowledge in oral instruction ; and books are not given them as 
mere amusement, but, made companions of serious hours, and 
referred to as sources of instruction, are often made more intel- 
ligible and impressive by the practised voice of the mother, and, 
in fact, almost form the moral atmosphere in which the child 
moves. 

One of the greatest dangers of books written for children by 
persons of talent, is that of exciting the sensibility too powerfully. 
Books intended to inculcate the duties of obedience to parents, 
kindness to companions, respect for the rights of equals, industry, 
modesty, teachableness, &c., are apt to abound in strong cases, 
and to deal in severe punishments. Now the neglect and viola- 
tion of these duties by children proceeds from a thoughtlessness, 
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which is indeed to be checked because it leads to heartless, 
selfish frivolity, but is not to be represented as involving such 
exciting events as are often made to follow. Mere reasoning, 
without any appeal to the feelings, will often be found quite ade- 
quate to produce a check on this thoughtlessness. There is a 
method of bringing reasoning upon these daily duties and pri- 
vate virtues before the mind in a way attractive to the attention, 
and even of making appeals to the sensibility without endanger- 
ing the mind by powerful associations : it is the method pursued 
by Mrs. Trimmer, in her story of ‘the Robins,’ where a fabulous 
veil is thrown over the actors and sufferers, while the incidents 
and moral obligations and feelings are strictly human. No one 
who has witnessed the effect of this little book upon young 
children, will doubt that, in spite of all the striking improbabili- 
ties of a story of laughing, crying, and talking robins, children’s 
sensibility is sufficiently excited. No parent would desire that 
a deeper sense of the reality of the circumstances, should lay 
hold of his child’s mind. 

A bee, an ant, or a beaver, endowed with free will, (as a 
child’s imagination will easily be led to believe), may serve as 
mediums of moral instruction to children,—being members of a 
community ; and a child’s comprehension being able to take in 
the relations of the individuals to the whole, and its natural con- 
science instinctively attaching to these relations all the moral 
obligations, ; 

Another difficulty is avoided by this species of heroes and 
heroines ; and that is a reference to religious obligation in sto- 
ries. There isa great deal of danger of injuring a child by 
forcing upon the mind a consideration of its highest relations in 
the small incidents of daily life, and on the other hand an equal 
danger of accustoming a child to speculate on the motives of 
human action without noticing these higher relations. The 
very first stages of religious instruction are too important and 
of too delicate a nature to be entrusted to a book, especially a 
book of amusement. Written words are cold expressions of 
those delicate and tender sentiments which we wish should min- 
gle with the first development of the mind, and give a devo- 
tional cast to the whole being. There are indeed a thousand 
objections to putting religious instruction into those little books 
which are given to very young children. Words by rote about 
God, are the most effectual hindrances to real conceptions of 
Him ; and images, which written words and figurative express- 
ions are too apt to convey, remove Him to a distance, almost 
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necessarily—besides alarming the imagination. When the ra- 
tionale of the finite virtues is explained, then let the imagination 
be conversing with finile beings,—and the immortals not be 
brought into serious situations, until the mind of the little reader 
can go without danger on the long track of its immortal rela- 
tions. 

In proceeding to this second stage of children’s books, an 
objection frequently made, occurs to us. It is this: that the 
stories anticipate the experience of children, in the nature of 
their incidents. They present situations in which children do 
not find themselves ; they often intimate moral obligations which 
cannot be felt till mature age ; and if all this is connected with 
any thing touching to the sensibility, the mind is excited and 
yet baffled by indistinct ideas, therefore craves it knows not 
what ; and in its search after excitement, is too apt to fall upon 
dangerous matter. We would exonerate from this blame such 
books as ‘ Always Happy’—‘A Visit to the Sea Side,’ and 
many of the stories of the almost inimitable Berquin. But we 
apprehend that great improvement would result from there being 
no story at allin these little books; or but one incident, not 
a connected tissue of incidents. A conversation upon a natu- 
ral object familiar to children in general, pointing out its form 
and obvious powers ; touching upon its beauty, the connexion 
of this beauty with our happiness, and the goodness of the Cre- 
ator in producing this connexion; and leading tbe mind to an 
investigation of hidden powers and relations, is a very interest- 
ing kind of reading to children: and a little book of this kind 
would store the memory and imagination with what is useful and 
beautiful, touch the heart to its finest issues, and exercise the 
reasoning powers quite as much as would be consistent with the 
object of a book not intenced for absolute study. 

When we speak of conversations we do not mean conversa- 
tions in the style of the works of Mrs. Wakefield, (excellent in 
their own way,) but conversations as informal if not as sportive 
as those in the ‘ Visit to the Sea Side.’ 

Books of this kind would also be much more useful if accom- 
panied by pictures. Could the natural object which is the sub- 
ject of conversation be delineated accurately, it would be a 
great aid to the child. But it is very desirable that pictures 
should be accurate and beautiful. The art of lithography might 
be brought to conduce to the improvement of children, in this 


way. The beauty of this kind of delineation and the ease of 


multiplying copies, render it quite in the power of publishers to 
enrich little books without greatly adding to their expense. 
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Another objection made to children’s books strikes us as being 
well founded. This is the authors’ not leaving children to make 
their own moral judgments, in regard to actors and actions. 
Children are dwarfed in their moral nature, as in their intellee- 
tual powers, by not having any thing to do—but by being told of 
what they might themselves attain. This head of the subject 
deserves a longer notice than we can now give. 

There is another difficulty in regard to children’s books, which 
we must advert to, though indeed the authors are not responsi- 
ble for it. It is this. Sufficient discrimination is not used by 
the guardians of children in selecting the books as adapted to 
their particular ages. This is a matter of great importance, 
and tliere is such a diversity in the times of the development 
of children’s minds, that it is impossible for the author to point out 
the age. The parent must do it himself, There is alittle book 
lately published, ‘My Early Days,’ exquisitely touching, and 
conveying important truth in a most powerful delineation of 
moral retribution in this world. But part of this book is im- 
proper for young children. It is quite impossible for a child to 
understand it; while it is unavoidable that it would produce a 
strong effect upon the imagination and sensibility, by its princi- 
pal incident. We have heard of many instances in which this 
book has been given to children ; and a very general impression 
is abroad that it was intended for them. We would recommend 
it to the young collegian for instruction, and even to maturer 
age as a most interesting werk—but would repeat that it is not, 
throughout, the book for children. 


VARIATIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Unirormiry of spelling in all words, has always been regarded 
by theorists as a very desirable thing ; and within the last fifty 
years, particularly, there have been repeated attempts on the 
part of men of various attainments and celebrity in literature, to 
fix and settle the vagrant orthography of the English language. 
The success of all these attempts, however, is hardly perceptible 
on the pages of the great mass of publications, which the press 
of our day is constantly throwing off. For there are not only 
many simple words, in the orthography of which few writers 
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seem to agree, but whole classes of words, about which authors, 
‘ compositors,’ and ‘foremen,’ seem all to make it a point of hon- 
our to maintain a personal opinion. Whether this discrepance 
is so serious a disadvantage as it is sometimes held to be, or 
whether it is one of the necessary evils of progression, we can- 
not take upon us to decide. Our present object is merely to 
point out a few prominent facts, with a view chiefly to the assist- 
ance of teachers, and of such especially as happen to make use 
of school books entirely at variance among themselves in this 
department, and who find ‘old standards’ and ‘ modern im- 
provements ’ in orthography baffling all their efforts to come to 
satisfactory conclusions, or to adhere to a decent uniformity of 
regulation. We have thought, too, that this would be a conve- 
nient opportunity for dropping a word of explanation about the 
course pursued in the orthography of our own publication, which, 
as some of our readers have no doubt observed, is different 
from what it was in the first two volumes of the work ; and as 
this topic is capable of being much more briefly discussed than 
the general subject on which we have set out, it may not be un- 
advisable to dispose of it first. 

After a few unsuccessful attempts at a uniform method, em- 
bracing what. seemed to be the leading improvements of the 
press in this country and in England,—-and after a sufficient ex- 
perience of the difficulty of maintaining uniformity among ‘ com- 
positors’ accustomed to spell differently from one another, the 
North American Review, as a work deservedly at the head of 
American literature, was given as a standard in almost all varia- 
ble words. On amore careful examination, however, the Re- 
view itself was found not uniform—of this fact we do not com- 
plain ; for to be dissatisfied with it, would merely be to be dis- 
satisfied with the unsettled orthography of the English language. 
Still, in this condition of matters it was found impossible to be 
consistent, without a particular system for the regulation of our 
own work, 

Such a system we have found it necessary, therefore, to 
adopt ; and it may be explained in very few words. Usage, we 
think, is the rule of good taste in orthography, as well as in every 
other department of language ; and the usage to which we wish 
to adhere, is the average (as far as we can determine) of existing 
practice in reputable works. This average, it is possible, we may 
sometimes miss ; and in the thousands of words that make up a 
monthly No., one or two may escape notice. But our endeav- 
our will always be to keep the standard we have mentioned ; 
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since we regard it as the only one which is natural—as 
one which, in fact, the necessity of the case demands, and 
in spite of all individual remonstrances, actually prevails, for 
proof of which, the literary progress and history of most lan- 
guages may be safely adduced. 

Our intention, therefore, is, briefly, to avoid peculiarities, 
whether obsolete or novel, and to fall in’ with the current of 
good custom, as far as we can trace it. This principle we will 
now proceed to apply to a few words which are obviously vari- 
able ; but which admit, we think, of the application of a rule 
derived from the preponderance of good practice. 

Words ending with ck or c may be first adverted to, as an impor- 
tant class of those in which the prevailing orthography of our 
day differs from that of former times. The extent of the change 
seems to be this : in words of more than one syllable the addi- 
tion of k is become obsolete ; thus, in the vast majority of publi- 
cations at present issuing from the press, public, heroic, &c., are 
spelled without a final k. 

For the correctness of this statement the appeal is easily 
made to actual observation. There are, as far as we know, 
but two exceptions to this usage,—the spelling of elderly per- 
sons, every where, who decline keeping up with the variations 
in custom ; and in this country, a practice, confined chiefly to 
the presses of the city of Boston, and founded on the idea of a 
standard taken from classical authors of the last century, or 
from Johnson’s Dictionary. The error in this case, (for we re- 
gard it as such,) is forming a rule from the usage of past times, 
instead of drawing it from that of our own. 

Many plausible objections, we are aware, can be offered 
against dropping the final & in the words to which we have allud- 
ed. But in all the details of language, existing custom and not 
logic must be left to prescribe rules ; and a well disciplined taste 
should perceive as much impropriety in adopting the spelling of 
the last century, as in conforming to any of its obsolete fashions 
in dress. Much, we know, is said of the danger of changes. 
Still, the orthography of every successive century of English 
literature, is, in many words, but an exhibition of changes ; not- 
withstanding which, no serious evil has followed. Nor proba- 
bly will any fatal result ever take place, from leaving literature 
and language and the human mind to take care of themselves 
In the commonwealth of letters there should not, and indeed 
there cannot be any restraint, but that prescribed by good sense 
and personal opinion, which if not tramelled with rules, will nat- 
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urally furnish a standard sufficiently extensive and permanent 
for all good purposes. 

The next class of words to which we would at present advert, 
is that in which the termination is variously spelled our or or. 
On this point there is a difference as regards general use in this 
country and in England. In the United States, the spelling of 
such words as favour, honour, labour, without u, is much more 
prevalent comparatively than in England, where, as yet, this 
mode is but an innovation—a thing suggested and introduced 
as an improvement, but certainly not yet generally adopted. 
For the correctness of this opinion we refer to the actual state 
of the press. The words error, horror, terror, inferior, superior, 
and several others, seem to be acknowledged as a separate 
class. Adhering, therefore, to present usage as a rule, we must 
be content to see honour and error occurring perhaps in the 
same line—leaving the responsibility not with a rule, a gram- 
mar, or a dictionary, but with the acknowledged fact of com- 
mon consent. 

Whether usage, in this country, is not sufficiently general to 
authorize the orthography of honor, labor, &c., we cannot pre- 
sume to decide, without a fuller local knowledge of facts than 
we now possess. Independently, however, of a doubt of its propri- 
ety even here, the argument for conformity to England in this 
point and all others which concern our common language, is, 
we think, a strong one. Needless variations are an evil to be 
deprecated, where so many advantages connected with litera- 
ture and science, not to speak of other things, are dependent 
on uniformity. 

Another important class of words consists of those which ter- 
minate in ize as civilize, &c. The difference which present use 
prescribes in single words, is very arbitrary in this case ; thus, we 
are required to spell criticise with s, but civilize with z. Uniform- 
ity in this class of words is certainly a desirable thing. But 
the attempt to secure it produces, we think, the effect of inno- 
vation—it is obviously a departure from prevailing usage—the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Polysyllables accented on the first syllable, and ending, with 
a consonant preceding ed, are somewhat analogous ; bigoted 
and rweted, (if not benefited,) are more generally spelled without 
the double ¢ ; while counselled, worshipped, travelled, retain the 
double consonant. 

The same remarks, nearly, may apply to the words judgement, 
abridgement, acknowledgement, &c. In point of orthoepy, the 
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e in these words is essential to their true pronunciation ; and 
were the question whether we should throw out that letter or 
retain it, the decision would doubtless be in favour of the let- 
ter’s keeping its place. But this is not a question of orthoepy : 
it is one of orthography ; and the case is already foreclosed by 
use and custom, which give judgment, &c. as the true spelling. 

There are, we admit, strenuous efforts now making, both here 
and in England, to call back the letter e ia the words mentioned. 
But these efforts are evidently made against the current, and in 
point of taste and propriety must fall under the denomination of 
deviations, rather than of precedents. 

Our present limits will not admit of farther discussion or of 
minute detail on this subject. It is one of considerable impor- 
tance to literature ; it concerns, too, the actual instruction of 
every school ; and our readers will not, we trust, be reluetant to 
return to it, when opportunity may offer for a more extensive 
and exact investigation, along with a fuller list of words in 
in which the orthography of different publications and presses 
is at variance. 


REVIEWS. 


Elements of Greek Grammar. By Cuauncey A. Goopricn, 
Used in Yale College: Fourth Edition, Enlarged and Improved. 
Hartford. O. D. Cooke, & Co. 1827. 12mo. pp. 247. 


Tue continued use of this grammar in Yale College, would 
argue that a practical manual, compiled for the daily purposes 
of the teacher and the student, is, in that institution, preferred 
to a more copious work, which would afford, perhaps, greater 
scope for reference in later stages of application. Nor does 
this preference seem an injudicious one. It is a course, proba- 
bly, the best adapted to the circumstances of the great majority 
of American students, whose object is not, and, for some time, 
at least, cannot be, an extensive course of Greek reading, but 
good instruction and good discipline, on a comparatively limited 
number of authors. 

That the study of Greek ought to stop here, we are far from 
thinking. To be valuable as a means of mental improvement, 
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it should be carried on as a recreation amidst the more labori- 
ous application of professional studies and professional life ; 
and good Greek scholars must be comparatively rare among us, 
till the devotion of mature minds and personal taste, is brought 
more extensively into the department of ancient literature. 
That a result so propitious to learning will become more gener- 
al among educated men, we have no doubt. 

In all our seminaries, whether collegiate or preparatory, in- 
struction in the Greek language, has within a few years, be- 
come much more exact, and much more extensive than formerly. 
The spirit of Grecian literature is distinctly felt, as one of the 
impulses to improvement. The more advanced classes of stu- 
dents seem to enter with more intelligence and with more of a 
genuine pleasure into this department of their studies ; and 
teachers, in all orders of seminaries, are becoming more inter- 
ested, and consequently more successful, in this branch of in- 
struction. 

The great and perceptible improvement of which we are 
speaking, has of late been much accelerated by the attention so 
generally paid to the German language, and to German writers 
on the science of grammar. Among the many good fruits of 
an acquaintance with the writers of Germany, and as a valuable 
means of improvement in education, Buttmann’s Greek Gram- 
mar, translated by Mr. Everett, is, we trust, familiar to every 
instructer in this country, who teaches the Greek language. 

At the time when the translation of Buttmann appeared, we 
thought, in common with many, that a work so ample and so 
minute—one which had received the sanction of the German 
seminaries—would, if introduced among us, exert a highly fa- 
vourable influence on Greek studies, both in schools and in col- 
leges. A more attentive consideration has, we confess, changed 
this opinion. The brief course of Greek, prescribed at ‘our 
seminaries, hardly requires, perhaps, so full a work on gram- 
mar as that of Buttmann; and the attempt to learn the whole 
book is found excessively laborious ; nor indeed, does this at- 
tempt prove ultimately successful, where there is such a multi- 
plicity of details to be remembered. In these circumstances, a 
selection made by the teacher, would, no doubt, obviate every 
difficulty. But the judgment and the reading indispensable to a 
right selection, are by no means of an ordinary degree ; and 
when we advert to the youth and inexperience not to speak of 
the limited reading of most of our teachers of Greek, we need 
not be surprised that such a method should fail, and that in some 
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instances in which the grammar of Buttmann has been tried, 
boys are found less thoroughly prepared, than where the teach- 
ers adhere to a book which is much more compendious, but in 
the use of which the whole or nearly the whole volume is com- 
mitted to memory. An additional disadvantage, sometimes, is 
to be encountered in schools where Buttmann’s Grammar is 
used. Through the remissness of parents or teachers the schol- 
ars continue to use the New Testament and the Greca Minora of 
Dalzell, as the books to which they are to apply the principles 
and rules acquired from the study of Buttmann ; and as this 
work was not prepared with reference to these class books, the 
scholar finds himself embarrassed, and his grammar in some in- 
stances inapplicable or insufficient. Besides which, the matter 
which he has treasured up in his memory, from the study of the 
grammar, is too seldom brought into use by apposite cases making 
a demand for it ; and much of what he has actually learned, 
and learned well, perhaps, soon slips from his memory. 

All that we have now said, it will be observed, applies not to 
defectiveness in the work of which we have been speaking, but 
to mistakes and imperfection in the use of it, which were antici- 
pated and duly pointed out in the translator’s own preface. The 
book itself is invaluable to the more advanced students at col- 
lege, and to all who are engaged in the business of teaching. 
As a work for reference and personal use, it will Jong, we trust, 
be associated with the name of its translator, whose services to 
Greek literature rank him among the benefactors of his country. 

That there is still room, however, for a suitable Greek Gram- 
mar for schools, is, we believe, obvious to all who attentively 
observe the actual condition of our preparatory seminaries, 
How far the work of Professor Goodrich will realize such an 
object, experiment can best determine ; but we feel free to speak 
of this book, after considerable experience in the use of it, as 
well as of the Gloucester and the Eton Greek Grammars, and 
that of Valpy. We have found it better adapted than any one 
of these singly, to the course of Greek usually pursued in 
schools and colleges in this country. We would not prescribe 
our own experience as a guide to other teachers. But we think 
it due to the compilation of Professor Goodrich to intimate that 
our opinion of it was not formed theoretically or at random. 
Students and teachers, who have not made use of this work, we 
would refer to the unusually full and satisfactory view of ‘ voice,’ 
‘mood,’ and ‘tense,’ for proof that the book is not compiled 
merely as a convenient compend; and the completeness of 
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the syntax will be found a great aid to the thorough instruction 
of young scholars. In the last mentioned department as well as 
in the scheme of inflection, the author corresponds, as far as 
analogy will permit, to the arrangement of Latin grammar, and 
in particular to the work of Dr, Adam, so generally used in our 
classical schools. In the order in which instruction is now 
given,—that is to say, commencing with Latin,—this course 
will facilitate the progress of pupils, and connect more pleasure 
than is otherwise wont to be felt, with their application to Greek ; 
though for an idiomatic and exact knowledge of both languages, 
the order of study, ought, perhaps, as was once mentioned be- 
fore, to be inverted.* 

Our present limits will not admit of free references to the 
work itself. We must content ourselves with transcribing the 
prefatory advertisement. 


‘ The materials for the first edition of this work, were derived 
chiefly from the Grammar of Hachenberg. Numerous additions 
were made, however, from other sources, and the plan entirely 
new modelled, in conformity to the existing modes of instruction 
in this country. In its progress through three editions, it has re- 
ceived accessions of valuable matter from the later German Gram- 
marians ; and, in the present edition, the articles on the Middle 
Voice, Tenses, Moods, the construction of the Infinitive and of 
Participles, and General Principles of Government, have been re- 
written and enlarged; the Paradigms of the Irregular Verbs in ws, 
have been made more complete ; a new article has been added on 
the Particles, and difficult forms of construction; the Accents 
have been introduced, and fuller rules given for Oxytones and 
Paroxytones, than are ordinarily to be met with, in works of this 
kind. By these successive changes, the work has lost its original 
character of a compilation from Hachenberg, and the name of that 
author, therefore, appears no longer on the title page. 

‘The plan of Adam’s Latin Grammar has been followed, as far 
as the nature of the case would admit. The leading principles of 
Etymology and Syntax, designed to be committed to memory, aré 
printed in a larger type. Remarks and exceptions follow, under 
each head, in a smaller character. ‘Those rules of Syntax, which 
are common to the Latin and Greek languages, are, in most cases, 
stated in the exact terms of Adam’s Grammar, as being already 
familiar to the learner. 

‘In a system of rules and annotations adapted to the capacity 
of the younger class of students, it would be out of place to enter 
into the theory of the language, or to trace the nice shades of distinc- 


* See vol. I. p. 300. 
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tion in the forms of construction. An attempt has been made, 
however, to guide the inquiries of more advanced students on 
these subjects, in the introductory articles on the Middle Voice, 
Tenses, Moods, construction of the Infinitive and of Participles, 
and General Principles of Government. Within a narrow com- 
pass are here given the principal conclusions, at which Matthia 
has arrived, in several hundred pages of his larger Grammar ; 
though, of course, with the omission of uncommon forms of con- 
struction, and with that imperfection of statement, which must 
necessarily attend every attempt to compress so great a mass of 
matter, within such limits. In accordance with the same plan, 
the abstract of Middleton’s Treatise on the Article, which was 
placed under the head of Syntax in the first edition, is retained in 
the Appendix. It has been hoped, that Instructers would find, 
in the general views of the language thus presented, important 
principles, which may be illustrated and explained from time to 
time, with great advantage to the pupil. 

‘ To the larger Grammar of Matthie, the author is indebted for 
most of the improvements made in this work. When Buttmann 
has been consulted, the eighth Berlin edition printed in 1818, has 
been used. The article on Dialects was taken, with but little al- 
teration, from the Gloucester Grammar ; the list of Anomalous 
Verbs was formed, with additions and corrections, on that of Val- 
py; and a late Grammar of Ewing, has furnished a part of the re- 
marks on Prosody. A considerable number of typographical er- 
rors have been detected in the two preceding editions, which were 
printed at a distance from the author, and beyond the reach of his 
inspection. ‘The present edition, it is hoped, will be found more 
correct. 

‘ As to occasional] errors in the accents, he is confident of in- 
dulgence from those at least, who have been taught by experience, 
the difficulty of securing entire accuracy in this respect, with 
workmen not regularly educated to their use.’ 

We would leave this work with our readers, as the best that 
we have yet seen for the actual purposes of instruction in pre- 
paratory schools. A few books of Xenophon, prepared with 
copious references to this grammar, would, we think, be of more 
service to pupils and teachers, than the best volume of selec- 


tions that it would be possible to compile. 
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Strictures on a Review of Histories of the United States, for Schools. 


[It is with much gratification that we have to acknowledge so 
early, a compliance with our request that parents and teachers 
who differ from any contributor to our pages, would favour us 
with an expression of their sentiments. Temperate discussion 
will, we think, prove as valuable on education as on any other 
subject. | 


In the 23d and 24th numbers of the Journal of Education, is 
a review of Grimshaw’s, Hale’s, and Goodrich’s, Histories of 
the United States. The writer has furnished many valuable 
hints upon the philosophy of juvenile education, and has very 
justly urged the importance of oral lectures, as a method of 
instructing youth in history. Every person has found in his 
own experience, that an anecdote, which he has read and forgot- 
ten a dozen times, has often been riveted for ever in his memo- 
ry by being once heard from the living voice of a narrator. 

While we thus far concur in the general observations of the 
reviewer, we think that some of his practical remarks are liable 
to exceptions. In the larger towns it is a feasible project to 
have schools where history, and other branches of knowledge, 
may be taught by oral lectures; but with respect to common 
schools, the most important in our opinion, and embracing a 
vastly larger number of pupils than all others, an attempt to in- 
troduce oral lectures, would at present be both abortive and mis- 
chievous. When, indeed, society is roused to a sense of the 
supreme importance of education, we may hope to see all class- 
es willing to make the necessary sacrifices to secure to their 
offspring the best possible means of instruction. But until this 
sense is created, and the public mind is properly enlightened, in- 
novations which come attended with greatly increased expense, 
will be resisted, prejudice will be excited, and the cause of edu- 
cation be hindered rather than promoted. 

While we look, therefore, with approbation upon every attempt 
to communicate more enlightened views, we would express the 
hope that those who feel warmly and in the abstract think justly, 
would consider the slow progress of real improvement, and, with 
patience and condescension, adapt their efforts to the actual state 
of things. 

The remarks of the reviewer upon the three school histories 
which stand at the head of his article, appear to us in several 
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respects objectionable. We believe cheap and brief com- 
pends of American history to be important, for the simple rea- 
son that if these are not used—none will be used, except in a 
very few schools. Strike out of existence these three little 
books, upon which the reviewer has laid his hand so heavily ; and 
thousands of pupils who annually obtain'a very good knowledge 
of our history, would know little or nothing of it. If the his- 
tory of the United States were only to be found in octavo vol- 
umes, it would be excluded from nineteen twentieths of our 
seminaries. It will be long before Robertson’s History, in two 
volumes octavo, Botta’s History of the Revolution, in two vol- 
umes, octavo and we know not how many more to complete the 
course, will be introduced into the common schools in the United 
States. 

With respect to the particular characteristics of the works in 
question, we need, perhaps, say but little. The first page of 
Grimshaw’s work sufficiently evinces that it was not intended 
for, and is not adapted to the juvenile mind. It is written only 
for persons already instructed in general history, and could be 
useful to no others. To pupils who are yet to receive their first 
ideas of history it would of course be a sealed book. 

Mr. Hale’s work is a very correct performance ; but it seems 
to us rather designed as a text book, which the teacher is to 
expound and amplify, than a work which the pupil is himself 
to understand, and from which he isto gain those thoughts, im- 
ages, and feelings, which catch the attention and captivate the 
mind of youth. 

With respect to Mr. Goodrich’s history, the reviewer has fall- 
en into mistakes and misapprehension which, we trust, are acci- 
dental. It was not the first of these histories published—Grim- 
shaw’s was the first. After the publication of Goodrich’s his- 
tory, Grimshaw’s was remodelled ; and as Mr. Goodrich had 
given general views of the Aborigines, the progress of man- 
ners, religion, &c., &c., these topics were introduced into 
Grimshaw’s new edition, and for the first time set forth in the 
title page. It was subsequent to this that these subjects were 
mentioned in the title page of Mr. Goodrich’s work. This ex- 
planation will show that the remarks of the reviewer on this 
point are out of place. 

With respect to the plan of Mr. Goodrich’s history, we will 
only say, that it has been recently adopted with little variation in 
treating of English history ; and the work (Rev. John Adams’) 
is one of the most popular compends in use in England. 
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When the reviewer made the brevity of Mr. Goodrich’s His- 
tory a point of demerit, he should have recollected that though 
compressed into a small compass, it actually contains about the 
same quantity of matter as the histories of Hale and Grimshaw, 
and much more than many octavos of 500 pageseach. ‘To those 
who have a predilection for bulky books, its size will no doubt 
be an objection. But it is the compactness of the volume which 
enables the publisher to afford it at a low price ; and it is this 
low price, in part at least, which has caused the history of the 
United States to become a regular study in hundreds of schools, 
where before it was unknown. If any other circumstance is 
necessary to explain the fact that it has run through more than 
twenty editions, it may be found in its better adaptation to the 
real wants and actual state of our schools than the other 
works. 

Experience on subjects of this sort is better than theory ; the 
following opinion therefore which we copy from Mr. Emerson’s 
prospectus of the Weathersfield Female Seminary, as it pro- 
ceeds from one of the most experienced teachers of youth in 
New England, will be sufficient to correct the reviewer on this 
subject. 

‘ By using it’ (Mr. Goodrich’s History) ‘ the last season, the 
high opinion which I had formed of its worth was confirmed and 
raised. The author is uncommonly happy, in his arrangement 
of facts ; in presenting a simple, concise, and luminous view of 
a subject, which is in its nature peculiarly complex and intricate ; 
in dividing the whole time into eleven periods ; in tracing causes 
and effects ; in publishing the principal and subordinate parts of 
the work in types of different sizes ; and in presenting reflections 
for the benefit of the youthful mind. The style is easy, neat, 
remarkably perspicuous, and suited to improve the taste of the 
learner. On these accounts, this little compend appears pecu- 
liarly adapted to the use of schools.’ 

‘An abridgment of the history of our own country,’ says the 
reviewer, ‘we think a very absurd thing.’ To us this sounds 
very strange. The field of American history is much narrower 
than that of England ; and yet we believe more than 100,000 
copies of compends of English history, more concise than the one 
in question, are annually sold in England, and more, far more 
useful and practical knowledge in the aggregate is imparted by 
them than by all the octavos, quartos, and folios of English his- 
tory put together. Besides, why is a compend of history alone 
absurd ? We have compends of all other subjects of human 
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knowledge ;, and it is by the use-of them that instruction is so 
widely diffused over the community. Banish these despised com- 
pends ; and you carry the world back to an age when science 
and knowledge are locked up in the library of the professed 
scholar. 
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NEW-HAVEN GYMNASIUM. 


* Prospectus of the New- Haven Gymnasium ; a School for the Education of 
Boys, to be established at New-Haven, Conn.; by Sereno E. Dwieur 
and Henry E. Dwienr. 

WE propose in the ensuing spring, to establish, at New-Haven, a school for 
the education of boys; and have engaged the large and commodious building, 
originally intended as a steam-boat hotel, with the adjacent grounds. The 
house is one mile from the college, and three fourths of a mile from the centre 
of the town; and commands a fine view of the New-Haven valley, and the 
surrounding mountains, of the harbour, the Sound, and Long Island. 

New- Haven, as a place of moderate size and great salubrity, as distinguished 
for the beauty of its site and environs, the neatness of its buildings and grounds, 
and the richness of its foliage, and as presenting a state of society in a high 
degree moral, enlightened, and polished, is a favoured seat of education. It 
is within eight hours travel from New-York, and within less than twenty-four 
from Boston, and Albany, and Philadelphia, and has a direct communication 
with every part of the United States. 

The proposed institution, in its general plan, is intended to resemble the 
Round Hill School, at Northampton; the proprietors of which, for having in 
troduced the Gymnasium into this country with so much talent and success, 
deserve the thanks of the friends of literature ; as they do ours also, for the 
frankness and cordiality with which they have seconded our design. 

We propose, with the boys, to occupy the house as a family, to take the en- 
tire charge of them, and to stand in the piace of their parents. The govern- 
ment of the institution will be at once strict and parental. The boys, unless 
on special occasions, will not be allowed to leave the grounds, except in com- 
pany with a teacher or guardian. They will be permitted to contract no debt, 
and to make no purchases for themselves. It is intended to have them al- 
ways, in effect, under our own eye, and to fill up their time with study and 
useful recreation. 

Wishing to form the character from an early period, and not to be responsi- 
ble for habits and a character formed elsewhere, we propose to receive boys 
of the age of siz, and to decline (unless in peculiar cases) commencing with 
any after the age of fourteen. 

A part of each day is to be regularly devoted to Gymnastic exercises. 
These, with other active employments, are the best means of preserving the 
health, and invigorating the constitution. Assiduous attention will be paid to 
the subject of manners. 

As some boys are designed for college, and others are not, the course of ed- 
ucation will be accommodated, in each case, to the wishes of the parent. 
Both classes of boys will need instruction in Spelling, Reading, Writing, and 
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Drawing, in Declamation, and Composition, in Arithmetic, and Algebra. Ge- 
ography, with the aid of the best books, of maps, charts, and globes, is to be 
pursued as an object of prime importance. Both will also study French, Span- 
ish, German, and Italian under native teachers: and for this end measures 
have been taken to procure the assistance of gentlemen of acknowledged tal- 
ents and character. 

The boys preparing for college will likewise be taught Latin, and Greek, 
with the elements of History, and where it is wished, the Hebrew. 

The boys not intended for college will, in addition to the above, be taught 
Latin if the parents consent, English Grammar, Rhetoric, and as extensive a 
course of Mathematics as is desired. They will have the opportunity to re- 
ceive a regular course of instruction in Botany, History, Logic, Ethics, Men- 
tal Philosophy, and Political Economy. It is expected also, that, those students, 
who have been sufficiently long in a course of education, and have made the 
requisite attainments, will be permitted to attend the course of Lectures on 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology, by Professor Stut1man; and the course 
on Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, by Professor OLmsreEp. 

The religious instruction of the pupils will be parental. The great aim will 
be to train them up in the fear of God. Each day will begin and end with 
reading the script ires and prayer. The Bible will be a class-book on the sab- 
bath ; and the pupils will attend church at the place designated by their 
parents. 

This is our general plan: we shall aim to execute it with fidelity ; reserv- 
ing, however, the right of making such alterations as experience shall show to 
be necessary. With the subject of education, we are not wholly unacquainted. 
One of us has been occupied for a considerable period, in a course of collegiate 
instruction. Both of us have had the privilege of surveying many of the prin- 
cipal seminaries of Europe ; and one of us, during a long residence in Germa- 
ny has examined, with the utmost attention and care, the system of education 
pursued in several of her Universities, and in her Academic and Commercial 
Gymnasia. 

There will be two vacations in the year, each of three weeks; the first to 
commence on the first Wednesday of May; the other on the second Wednes- 


day of September. During both, the boys may remain at school without addi- 
tional expense. ‘ 
We shall have a valuable library of the best authors in English, Latin, Greek, 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German. 
The annual ees for boys of ten years and over is three hundred dollars ; 
ill 


but a deduction will be made where two or more come from one family, at the 
same time. The charge for boys under ten is two hundred and fifty dollars. 
In this sum are comprized all charges for instruction, including the tickets for 
the college lectures, board, washing, and mending, room, fuel, lights, and fur- 
niture, except a bed or mattress, and bed-clothing, to be furnished by the pupil. 
These may be procured on the spot, at a fair price. Where it is wished, the 
clothing of the boys can be procured by us, and on terms advantageous to the 
arent. 
‘ It is intended to open the institution on the Ist of May, 1828.’ 
Sereno E. Dwieurt, 
New- Haven, Nov. 28, 1827. Henry E. Dwienr. 


‘ The great importance of this undertaking, its close connexion with the in- 
terests of learning, the high standing and eminent qualifications of the gentle- 
men concerned, the happy location, the ample accommodations of the buildings, 
and the deep interest of the community in the success of the enterprize, have 
induced us to insert, not a mere notice, but the entire prospectus of the institu- 
tion.’—American Journal of Science. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 
From Johnston’s work mentioned at the commencement of this No. 


France, with a population of thirty millions of souls, affords an extensive 
field for the operations of an enlightened government; but, at the same time, 
were the elementary instruction entirely in the hands of the government, and 
wholly dependent on it, this great population would render it a matter of infinite 
difficulty, nay of impossibility, to create a system that would administer suffi- 
ciently or adequately to the moral wants of the great body of the people. 
But the French government has not attempted this. It has adopted a plan 
which, while it prevents abuse, does not interfere with the endeavours of indi- 
viduals to promote the great object of an enlightened benevolence. The Pri- 
mary Schools, in each district of the kingdom, are placed under the charge of a 
committee, the nature of which has been already described. These commit- 
tees again are subject to the jurisdiction of the University, and, as much of 
the benefit to be derived from the progress of instruction must depend upon 
the choice of the members composing them, several ordonnances have been 
published, by superior authority, setting forth the extent of the duties expected 
from them, and advising “‘ that the members should be enlightened men, dis- 
posed to examine, with impartiality and without bias, all projects of ameliora- 
tion, and all new methods of education, before rejecting them.” 

The Primary Schocls of France may be divided in different ways, accord- 
ing to the point of view in which they are considered. They may be divided 
into schools of the first, second, or third order, according to the degree of ex- 
tension or perfection to which instruction is carried ; they may be divided into 
those kept by individuals and those kept by associations, and particularly by 
the brotherhood of charity; they may also be divided according to the system 
of teaching adopted in them, and, lastly, into gratis and paying schools. 

In the following table is given a statement of the numbers of the Univergity 
of France, including all the Primary Schools, for the year 1815, and certainly, 
considering the extent of the kingdom, it does not give a very high idea of the 
condition in which the public instruction then was :— 


Academies, 26|Students of Law, - - 2113 
Faculties of Theology, 7 Do. of Medicine, 4216 
Do. of Law, 9 In Royal Colleges, - 9000 
Do. of Medicine, 3 >52\Other Colleges, - . - 28,000 
Do. of Sciences, 10 \Ecclesiastical Schools, - 5233 
Do. of Letters, 23 \In pensions, . - - 39,623 
Royal Colleges, - - - 36 In Pr. Schools, - 737,369 
Colleges, - - - : - 368) ———— 
Secondary Ecclesiastical Schools, 41/Total of Scholars, 825,554* 
Institutions and pensions, 1255) 
Primary Schools, - - 22,348 


Total of Establishments, 24,126) 


But since this period a rapid increase in the number of schools and scholars has 
taken place. In 1815 France was but awakening from a state of things that did 
not permit instruction to extend its full influence. A heavy conscription had 
drained off the young men almost before they had time to be educated ; and a 
complete military system of government was not likely to give great encour- 


* Coup d’eil general sur l’education, et l’instruction publiques en France, 4c. par M. Bas- 
set Conseur des Etudes au Colicge Royal de Charlemagne. 
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agement to societies, whose sole object was the promotion of knowledge. 
From a rapid succession of great and wonderful events, the minds of men had 
been kept in a state of ferment that was never allowed to subside, till at last, a 
general peace having arrived, the necessity and advantages of education became 
more apparent from the surplus of inhabitants, who were thrown upon their 
country by the want of military employment. Already, in the year 1820, the 
progress of instruction was manifest. It has been seen that in 1815 the num- 
ber of scholars in the Primary Schools was 737,369; in 1820 it amounted to 
1,070,500, being an increase of 333,131 in the short space of six owe 

There is little fear of public education not improving, when the head of pub- 
lic instruction is heard to pronounce such words as these :—‘ There is an in- 
struction necessary to all men; it consists of the elements of religion and 
morality, of the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The present state 
of existence is one that can be neither happy nor well regulated, except when 
this knowledge is possessed by man.’ It is to be hoped that future Grand 
pcs cd may think and speak in the same spirit, and then there will be little 
to dread. 

By documents published in 1819, the population of France was averaged at 
29,217,465, and that portion of it attending schools, at 1,130,00, being pretty 
nearly in the ratio of one to twenty five. Since then, however, up to the 
present day, the proportion has been gradually increasing, and may now be 
stated as very considerably higher. 

A very great number of the schools for elementary instruction in France have 
been and still are under the direction and charge of the brotherhood and sister- 
hood of charity,—an association that demands from all the warmest admiration 
for the devotedness and usefulness of its members in advancing the work of 
benevolence ; but the very nature of its institutions prevented these schools 
from being distributed equally over the country, and consequently rendered 
them less generally useful than could have been wished. 

It almost always happened that they were found abundantly in towns, but 
very seldom in villages, hamlets, and retired parts of the country, where char- 
ity schools were most needed. This arose very much, as already said, from 
the-nature of the institutions themselves ; but it was also, in a great measure, 


owing to the expense of maintaing them. The scholars, no doubt, were admit- 
ted gratis ; but their ordinary current expenses came upon the municipal reve- 
nues, and as these expenses were often considerable, an expenditure was una- 
voidably incurred, which a town of some size alone could afford. It has been 
found, however, that the system of mutual instruction of late years introduced 
into France, and which has been making such rapid progress, does not possess” 
these disadvantages, or does so at least in a very = degree. Schools upon 


this principle, it is said, may be established any where: they require a very 
trifling expense, and have an additional superiority over the charity schools, 
in developing more readily the moral qualities of the mind, and communicating 
with more ease and rapidity the elements of knowledge to all classes and all 
ages.* There is no doubt that a great share of the good done of late years, in 
the education of the poor, has arisen from the introduction of the system of 
mutual instruction. It is a system that has advanced with the most rapid pro- 
gress in every department of France, where it has gained ground, though in 
some it has done so toa greater extent than in others. The society of ele- 


* Thé*«Ystem of mutual instruction here spoken of is buta modification of that so well 
known in this country as the system of Bell and Lancaster. It is, however, in reality, per- 
haps of earlier date than these gentlemen; for, according to French authority it appears 
to have been introduced inte the Hospice of La Pitie by M. Herbault, as early as 1747, and 
to have been afterwards adopted by some other Frenchmen in various charitable establish- 
ments. The progress of this system in England at first was very rapid, but after reaching a 
certain length it became very stationary. Still, though not adopted to the full extent pro- 
= by its authors, it has produced a considerable change in the mode of teaching. In 

“rance its advantages seem to be appreciated, and perhaps the pemen of these advantages 
may be the facility with which it can be applied, and the small expense it entails upon the 
community. 
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mentary instruction, whose labours in establishing a system of primary educa- 
tion throughout the kingdom have been so great and so successful, has always 
laid much stress on the advantages and superiority of this method, and, consid- 
ering all the society has done for the benefit of mankind, it is certainly entitled 
to the warmest praise of the most inveterate enemies of mutual instruction, as 
having at last introduced what, since the period of the Revolution, numerous 
laws had attempted, but, from insufficiency and defect of method, without 
success, a general system, namely, of elementary instruction for the poorer 
classes of society. : } 

While, for a length of time, other nations ssed a population well and 
liberally instructed, France, so much before them in many other respects, re- 
mained in this one point far behind. The great bulk of her population was 
plunged in ignorance ; the impulse, however, when given, was not long of 
being universally felt, and the reproach that was once justly made against her 
no longer exists. The following figure, copied from a pamphlet, published by 
one of the Secretaries of the Society, shows the rapid increase of schools of 
mutual instruction from 1815 to 1819 inclusive : 


sal | 














1815. 1816. 1817. 1818. 1819, 


But the blessings of education are not confined to children alone. Those who 
had grown up to manhood in ignorance are enabled, by a system of this nature, 
to secure the advantages of an education neglected in their yonth. Into the 
armies of France the system of mutual instruction has been introduced by M. 
Appert, and the benefits that have arisen from it are visible. Many regiments 
now possess a school founded upon. this principle ; and many officers of high 
rank and distinguished abilities are using their utmost endeavours to extend 
their numbers, and have formed a sort 0 society solely with this view. Most 
of the young men now in service had been brought up at a period when edu- 
cation in France was held as but of secondary importance, and had indeed been 
called to arms whilst yet children. But many are making up at present for 
what had formerly been despised or overlooked. The want of instruction 
may not be felt during the bustle and thoughtlessness of a military life ; but 
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when disabled by disease, or retired from service, then it is that all the advan- 
tages of an early education will be felt, and the curse of ignorance will be 
experienced when it is too late to remove it. 

the advocates, however, of mutual instruction be numerous, its opponents 
are not less powerful ; andit has been said of late that the Minister of the In- 
terior has shewn himself decidedly hostile to the system. The clergy, too, 
have strenuously opposed its progress, and have gone so far, in some cases, as 
by their influence to abolish several schools in which the education was con- 
ducted upon this principle. An opposition of this kind, if the system be a good 
one, will not, it is probable, do much harm. It may be checked for a time, 
but its superiority, if it be superior, will soon appear; in which case, it is like- 
ly, this opposition will rather prove beneficial than otherwise to its extension. 

In the capital, the Primary Schools, generally speaking, may be divided into 
schools of charity and schools of mutual instruction. The former of these 
give education to about 7000 children of both sexes, who are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, the girls also sewing. The boys are under the direc- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Christian Doctrine, the girls under that of the Sis- 
terhood of Charity. These schools are distributed pretty equally throughout 
the twelve arrondissements ; and to maintain them, it is calculated that an ex- 
pense of 12 or 15 francs for each indivualis necessary. Besides these schools, 
there are established in each Mairie, two primary schools, one for boys, the 
other for girls, kept up at the expense of the city of Paris, the teachers of 
which receive a salary of 1200 francs (£48.) per annum, and an additional 
sum of 240 franes for the purchase of prizes. 

The schools of mutual instruction in the capital are also pretty numerous, 
and give instruction to a considerable number of children. They are divided 
into two classes, the one gratuitous, the other where a small sum of money is 
paid. In most cases these schools are founded by private individuals, or by 
the society of elementary instruction. 


~~ following account of the present state (1827) of education in France 
is from a Report of the Society for Elementary Instruction, of which mention 
is made on the preceding page, and of which a full account was given at 
page 666 of our second volume. Of the accuracy of the following account 
there can be no doubt, in the minds of those who are acquainted with the fact, 
that the above society numbers among its most active and responsible mem- 
bers, such men as De Gerando and Laborde, and has pursued its beneficent la- 
bours for twelve years, not without a jealous watchfulness and a systematic 
opposition, on the part of those who dread the consequences of general edu- 
cation and popular improvement.] 


It is with profound regret, that, out of big: > | one Millions Six hundred 
rane 


Thousand inhabitants of e, we find from Fifteen to Sixteen Millions who 
can neither read nor write. Four Millions Five hundred Thousand children 
out of Six Millions, that is to say, precisely three fourths of those who are of 
age to be admitted into the Schools, are deprived of every kind of education. 
It is true this deplorable wantis very unequally felt. In some Departments 
of the north and the east, the number of children who attend the Schools may 
be one tenth of the population; while in others, it is not more than the two 
hundred and twenty ninth part. This deplorable neglect, which might be 
supposed only to apply to a barbarous country, is to be found in the heart of 
France. Our fruitful and smiling provinces of the south, which, during the 
darkness of the middle ages, preserved for along time and rekindled first 
among us those sparks of sacred fire, are now most backward in knowledge. 
Transl. London Mis. Reg. transcr. Christian Spectator. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW-YORK. 
From the Third Annual Report, made Nov. 12, 1827. 


[Continued from page 69.] 


The state of the Female High School next claims our attention. This branch 
of the institution is equally calculated by its value and importance to awaken 
our seneeinies and regard. The school was first opened in February, 1826, 
and the last annual repori of the trustees evinced, that it had auspiciously 
commenced, and that the monitorial system had been applied to it with the 
happiest success. 

e threé departments of this school have at present 359 scholars. The 
introductory department has 150 scholars, and is under the instruction of a 
principal and two assistants, All the scholars in this department are taught 
spelling, reading, and sewing; 77 of the girls are taught arithmetic with tables; 
54 wri ck aes: 96 writing on paper; 67 geography, and 28 marking on 
linen. is department includes all the smaller children, who commence here 
with the first rudiments of knowledge ; and the docility, order, neatness, emu- 
lation, aspiring hopes, and infantine vivacity which are displayed in this school, 
cannot but excite emotions of tenderness and solicitude. 

In the goes department there are 100 scholars, and this department is 
governed by a principal and two assistants. 


All the pupils attend to spelling, reading, definitions, writing, geography, 
use of maps and globes, mental and mechanical arithmetic, English grammar, 
linear drawing, and needle work. There is a select class of 30 that study 


ory. 
Seaee of the trustees have very frequently witnessed the progress of the 
9 in this department. Their penmanship is generally excellent, and their 

nowledge of geography and the use of maps extensive, simple, and accurate, 
The efficacy of the. monitorial system is visible and most beneficial, and the 
intelligence which the young scholars display, and their admirable order, neat- 
ness, and discipline, do honour to the teachers and to their own industry. 

In the senior department, over which Miss Starr presides with a capacity 
and fidelity that entitle her to the highest respect, there are at present 105 
scholars instructed by the principal and two assistants. The studies in this 
department are distributed in the following manner. 

All of them are taught grammar, composition, and moral philosophy, and 
nearly all of them pursue arithmetical studies, reading, geography, history, 
writing, map drawing, spelling with definitions, and derivations, needle work 
and drawing. Fourteen of them are taught book keeping with single entry ; 
20 read Blair’s lectures ; 8 Alison on taste ; 16 classical biography ; 4 of them 
astronomy ; and there is a class of 20 young ladies who have gone through a 
system of botany. 

The success of the studies of the young ladies in this department, and the 
specimens of their industry, talents, and taste are admirable. They form a 
beautiful exhibition of the powers of the female mind. And when we consider 
the entire collection of upwards of 359 scholars in this female seminary, and 
the nature, variety, and progress of their studies, that man’s heart must be 
made of very impenettable materials, who is not cheered and delighted with 
the contemplation of such a spectacle. It would be a great mistake if we 
were to consider female education as calculated merely to render ladies useful 
and agreeable as companions in domestic life. That is undoubtedly one im- 
portant object. But it has a higher and nobler purpose: the best and most 
durable lessons, and the most happy direction which the youthful mind re- 
ceives, is from the mother. It is her task to inspire her sons with the earliest 
love of knowledge, to teach them the precepts of religion, the charities of life, 
the miseries of vice, and to lead them into the paths of a just and honourable 
ambition. Lessons flowing from such a source, enforced by the most pathetic 
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exhortations and the brightest example, are most likely to be tenaciously re- 
tained, and to survive if they do not entirely control the tumults of the pas- 
sions and the conflicts of the world. In this view, therefore, as well as in 
many others, this female school is entitled to the most active and zealous pa- 
tronage, by all well wishers to the honour and prosperity of our country. 


INFANT SCHOOLS IN PHILADELPHIA. 

We have more than once alluded to the philanthropy exercised in the es- 
tablishment of these infant seminaries. The beneficial effects of this benevo- 
lent undertaking will be evidenced in after generations: At the request of a 
lady who has been anxiously engaged in furthering the existence of the insti- 
tution since its commencement, we copy the following pleasing picture of its 
present appearance, from the Pennsylvania Gazette of Wednesday last. 

Those who desire to see one of the most pleasing and interesting sights in 
our city, may be gratified by visiting the Infant School in Chester Street. 
Never did we see such a collection of comely, intelligent and happy little 
faces, as those presented to us at that institution yesterday ; and what adds to 
the sympathy awakened in their behalf, is the reflection that they are, for the 
most part, the offspring of misfortune—the helpless objects of adversity and 
neglect. The names of one hundred and seventy children are entered upon 
the books of the school, of which about one hundred and fifteen regularly at- 
tend. Here are an hundred and fifteen children daily kept out of the street, out of 
danger, and out of the practice of profane language and vicious habits, and at 
the same time trained to order and usefulness. This is a great acquisition, but 
a wide field is open in which to extend these benefits. 

The deportment of the teachers appears to be kind and affectionate, and the 
mode of instruction novel and well adapted to the capacity of the infant pupils, 
who in return yield ready and grateful obedience. The regulations and gen- 
eral management of the institution, seem also to be well adapted to the object 
in view. 

To parents in straitened circumstances, who are under the necessity of going 
out to work, and leaving young children at home in the care of other children, 
it must be a very great relief to know that during their absence, their tender 
offspring will be kindly treated, and returned to them in safety. The benefit 
to the community, too, will be incalculable: it is beginning at the right place— 
for the fewer neglected children we have running wild through the streets, 
and into the haunts of vice, the fewer candidates we shall have for houses of 
correction, and for the penitentiary. There will be safety also in this institution, 
for whole neighbourhoods are endangered by leaving children in charge of 
houses necessarily containing fire. 

After what we have stated, we need not add, that we think well of this 
charity. It is a pious and benevolent one, and well deserving high and es- 
pecial favour. It is, therefore, with regret we learn, that its funds are inade- 
quate to its present wants ; and the managers, moreover, think it essential that 
this establishment should be extended so as to furnish a school for coloured 
children. An «appeal to our fellow citizens, we know, would not be made in 
vain.-Philadelphia Album. 

[The following paragraph is from Walsh’s National Gazette. ] 


We rejoice to learn that the founders and patrons of the Inrant ScHoo. 
which was lately established in this city, have much reason to c tulate 
themselves on the effects of their benevoient enterprise. Great benefit has al- 
ready been felt by the poor parents of the children, who are relieved of the 
care of them during their hours of necessary labour. Some, who entertain 
prejudices against the plan, have already acknowledged the signal advantage 
resulting both to them and their offspring. More attention is paid, in this 
school, to the health, comfort, and morals of the latter, than can be given at 
their homes. A single visit to the institution, would convince any humane ob- 
server of the strength of its claims to public notice and patronage. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A meeting of the Board of Overseers was held on the 10th January, in the 
Senate Chamber, at which his Excellency the Governor presided. Re 
were submitted by several committees. e Governor, as chairman of the 
committee for making the annual Fall visitation of the College, presented the 
report of that committee. It was stated among other things in this report, that 
the committee attended to the duties oe to them on the 16th of October 
last—that the reports then submitted to from all the departments of the 
institution, furnished satisfactory evidence of the general good order, diligence, 
and proficiency of the students—that no disorder had occurred since the last 
report, and a general disposition had been manifested to make the best im- 

rovement of time, and to pay faithful regard to the requisitions of authority. 

e committee also attended an exhibition of the members of the Senior and 
Junior classes, from which they derived assurances of the talents, classic taste, 
and literary attainments of those who had parts assigned them for the occasion. 
They noticed with particular commendation an improvement in the style of 
elocution, which they say was clear, distinct, and impressive. 

The board proceeded to make choice of a member of the Board of Overseers, 
in place of the late Lieut. Governor Phillips. The Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop 
was elected. 


Extracts from the Report made by the President and Fellows to the Board 
of Overseers, at their last meeting. 


HArvarp Cotuecs, Jan. 17, 1828. 
To the Honourable and Reverend the Board of Overseers. 

The income of the College having been much lessened during a few years past, 
by the discontinuance of the annual grant of ten thousand dollars from the State, 
and by other causes, several important —— in the management of its pe- 
cuniary concerns have been adopted by the Corporation. Some of these have 
already received separately the sanction of the Board of Overseers. But the 
Corporation ask leave now to submit a statement of the most important, in or- 
der that their connexion and operation, as parts of a system, may be seen at 
one view. Besides the plain o tion of bringing the expenses of the Col- 
lege within its income, which has been lately much exceeded, the Corporation 
found a motive for retrenchment in the conviction that it is of great importance 
to reduce the necessary expenses of the students. 

In conformity with the advice of the Overseers, as Professorships became 
vacant, they have been united with others, or their duties assigned to other 
departments ; and in every such case, the amount paid to one Professor has 
been saved. The University Professor of Metaphysics has been chosen Alford 
Professor, ard is to perform all his former duties, excepting such as were deem- 
ed inconsistent with the statutes of the founder, which latter have been as- 
signed to the Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory. 

The University Professor of Greek has, in like manner, been chosen Eliot 
Professor of Greek. _ The instruction in Latin formerly given by the University 
Professor of that language, is now given by the Professor of Hebrew and other 
Oriental languages, and the duties of the University Professor of Mathematics 
are required to be performed by the Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and the Tutors in that department. And thus all the four Uni- 
versity Professorships, those, of which the salaries were paid wholly out of the 
general funds of the College, are abolished. The above mentioned officers 
have consented to perform the new duties thus assigned to them, although the 
Corporation do not allow them any additional compensation. In this ct 
they have varied from the former usage of the College Government, which 
was to grant additional pay, whenever new services were asked of any officer 
of the College. But they are of opinion, that the salaries allowed to the Pro- 
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fessors, ought to be considered an adequate compensation for the devotion of 
their whole time and talents to the service of the institution. The stated 
salaries of two of the College officers, the Hersey Professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery, and the Smith Professor of Modern Languages, have been reduced 
by consent. 

“ the year 1813, a grant was made of three hundred dollars per annum to 
the President, and of two hundred dollars per annum to each Professor, in ad- 
dition to their salaries, to continue during the pleasure of the Corporation. 
This grant has been repealed. 

The Treasurer of the College has declined sy ng hn any compensation be- 
re the actual expenses which he shall incur in discharging the duties of his 
office. 

On the resignation of the late Erving Professor of Chemistry, his former 
duties were connected with those of the Mineralogical department. The va- 
eancies, which have lately occurred in the Rumford Professorship, and in the 
Royall Professorship of Law, have not been filled, but their funds are specially 
appropriated by the donors, and cannot be applied to the general expenses of 
the College. 

The saving to the College in consequence of new investments, and to the 
Students by reducing the charges in the term bills, cannot at present be accu- 
rately estimated, but the diminution of the annual expenses paid from the 
general funds of the College in consequence of the principal measures above 
stated, will, it is hoped, bring its expenditure within the income. 

Boston Daily Advertiser. 


IMPROVEMENT OF COMMON SHOOLS IN BOSTON. 
Extract from Mr. Quincy’s Speech to the City Council, Jan. 7th, 1828. 


The expediency and mode of still father extending our present system of 
public schools, so as to embrace higher branches than those at present taught 
in them will, probably, in some form, be brought before the City Council. 

In acity, which already expends sixty thousand dollars annually, on its 
public schools; which has a capital of certainly not less than two hundred 
thousand dollars invested in school houses alone, and whose expenses under 
this head, must, from the increasing nature of its population, unavoidably in- 
crease every year; attempts to extend the existing system of instruction, must, 
necessarily, give occasion to much solicitude and reilection, The great inter- 
est and duty of society and its great object in establishing public schools, is to 
elevate as high as possible, the intellectual and moral condition of the mass of 
the community. To this end our institutions are so constituted as to put 
every necessary branch of elementary instruction within the reach of every 
citizen, and to infuse, by the books read and branches taught in them, similar 
general views of duty and morals; and similar general principles relative to 
social order, happiness, and obligation throughout the whole society. Such is 
the present, general character of our common schools ;—so called because 
they are the common right and common property of every citizen. If other 
and higher branches of instruction are to be added to those embraced by our 
present system of public education, it deserves serious consideration, whether 
the duty and interest of society does not require that they should be added to 
our common schools; and enjoyed on the same equal principles of common 
right and common property. In other words, whether the new branches shall 
not be for the benefit of the children of the whole community, and not for the 
benefit of the children of, comparatively, a few. 

Every school, the admission to which is predicated upon the principles of 
requiring higher attainments, at a specified age or period of life, than the mass 
of children, in the ordinary course of school instruction at that age or period 
can attain, is, in fact, a school for the benefit of the few ; and not for the ben- 
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efit of the many. Parents, who, having been aly educated themselves are, 
therefore, capable of forcing the education pa own children ;—parents, 
whose pecuniary ability enables them to educate their children at private 
schools ; or who, by domestic instruction, are able to aid their advancement in 
the public schools, will, for the most part, enjoy the whole privilege. In form, 
it may be general; but it will be, in fact, exclusive. The sound principle, 
upon this subject, seems to be, that the standard of public education should be 
raised to the greatest desirable and practicable height, but that it should be ef- 
fected by raising the standard of our common schools.—Boston Com. Gazette. 


EDUCATION IN NEW-YORK. 


Extract from the Message of Gov. Clinton, delivered to the Legislature of 
the State, convened at Albany, on Tuesday, January 1, 1828. 


After recommending the adoption of measures to raise the standard of in- 
struction to enlarge its objects and to elevate the qualifications and talents of 
teachers,—* Permit me’ he says—*‘ to solicit your attention to the two extremes 
of education—the highest and the lowest: And this I do, in order to promote 
the cultivation of those whom nature has gifted with genius, but to whom for- 
tune has denied the means of education. Let it be our ambition (and no 
ambition can be more laudable,) to dispense to the obscure, the poor, the hum- 
ble, the friendless, and the depressed, the power of rising to usefulness, and 
acquiring distinction. 

With this view, provision might be made for the gratuitous education in our 
colleges, of youth eminent for the talents they have displayed, and the virtues 
they have cultivated in the subordinate seminaries. This would call into ac- 
tivity all the faculties of genius, all the efforts of industry, all the incentives to 
ambition, and all the motives to enterprise, and place the merits of transcend- 
ant intellect on a level at least with the factitious claims of fortune and an- 
cestry. 

In Great Britain, the institution of infant schools has been attended with sig- 
nal benefit. This is the pedestal of the pyramid: it embraces those children 
who are generally too young for common schools: it relieves parents from en- 
grossed attention to their ledes, softens the brow of care, and lightens the 
hand of labour. More efficacious in reaching the heart than the head, in im- 
proving the temper than the intellect, it has been eminently useful in laying 
the foundation of feelings, good principles, and good habits. 

An institution of this kind has been, if I am rightly informed, established in 
a neighbouring city, and some exemplary ladies in New-York, have, with that 
characteristic benevolence which forms the brightest jewel in the female char- 
acter, devoted themselves and their merited influence to this inestimable ob- 
ject. Whenever such advocates for such institutions appear, they are entitled 
to the most liberal benefactions from individuals, and the most ample endow- 
ments from the public. Benevolence animates their hearts, and charity 
governs their lives.’ Albany Adv. 


EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


From the Message of Governor Shulze. 


* Whether we regard education in its probable influence upon the stability of 
our free republican governments, or as it may contribute to social and individual 
happiness, it equally deserves the earnest and unremitted attention of those who 
are honoured with the high trust of providing for the public welfare. If the 
culture of the understanding, and the heart be entirely neglected, in early life, 
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there is great reason to fear that evil propensities will take root, where, with 
proper discipline, there might have been a rich harvest of usefulness and worth. 
A knowledge of our rights and a sense of our duties; a just estimate of the 
value of the blessings we enjoy, and an habitual desire to preserve them, are 
the wholesome fruits of that good seed, which it is the object and with the fa- 
vour of Providence, the effect of moral and intellectual instruction to implant.’ 

* Until the difficulties, in the way of a general plan of education for all, 
which have hitherto been found insuperable, be overcome, it will be in the 
power, as it has always been in accordance with the disposition of the legisla- 
ture, to afford a liberal aid to the exertions of public spirited and benevolent 
citizens. 


EDUCATION IN MARYLAND. 


We have just received a copy of the First Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in fe to the Legislature of that State,— 
made on the 31st December 1827. It is a pamphlet of considerable size; and 
we are desirous of doing full justice to its contents. We regret, therefore, that 
it came to hand too late for our present No.; but we shall give copious ex- 
tracts from it, in our next. Besides the details of legislative enactment, it 
contains some very valuable directions for common schools, which we think 
will be peculiarly acceptable to many of our readers. 


NOTICES. 
WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Murray’s English Grammar Simplified; Designed to facilitate 
the study of the English Language: Comprehending the Rules 
and Principles of English Grammar, illustrated by Appropriate 
Exercises. ‘To which is added a Series of Questions for Exam- 
ination. Abridged for the use of Schools. By Allen Fisk? Au- 
thor of Adams’ Latin Grammar Simplified. Hallowell ; Glazier 
& Co. 1824. 8vo. pp. 173. 


This work has several valuable recommendations as a school book. It adheres 
to the text of Murray, with strict fidelity in all essential points: it presents 
the grammar and the exercises so judiciously intermingled, that the learner 
acquires at once a theoretic and a practical knowledge of grammar, and does 
not undergo the labour of committing to memory what he does not fully under- 
stand, or what he cannot apply: the essentials are drawn out from the various 
contents of pages and chapters, and are placed prominently before the learner, 
with the advantage of familiar and thorough-going application, in copious illus- 
trations: the minor details and the comparatively abstruse parts of grammar, 
are arranged in the form of lectures, which are attended with appropriate 
questions. 

The book is very comprehensive ; furnishing, in one cheap portable volume, 
all that is valuable in the larger grammar of Murray. This result is obtained 
by means of an ample page and close printing. On the whole, we know of no 
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work so well adapted as this, to the objects of common education ; and we shall 
be happy to learn that this brief notice has, in any instance, the effect of attract- 
ing the attention of teachers to so useful an aid to their labours. 
ere teachers find it convenient, the use of the ‘ Conversations’ of Inger- 
soll, in the form of an occasional reading lesson, will afford much pleasure and 
useful information to young classes. The study of Cardell’s losophical 
views of Language, will always prove an aid to teachers who do not follow 
implicitly the theory of any individual, but who take good sense for their guide, 
and read rather to enlarge their ideas, than to form a system. 
Itis as a useful practical manual for schools, however, that we would recom- 
mend Fisk’s Murray ; and in this department of school books, it seems to us 
superior to any of the vast number of Grammars now before us. 


An Etymological Dictionary, and Expositor of the English Lan- 
guage : containing the Radicals and Definitions of Words derived 
from the Greek, Latin, and French Languages; and all the gen- 
erally used technical and Polite Phrases, adopted from the French 
and Latin. By William Grimshaw, Author of a History of the 
United States, History of England, &c. Second Edition, care- 
fully revised and enlarged. Philadelphia; John Grigg. 1826. 
12mo. 


A book such as this might, at first sight, appear a very desirable one for 
common use, and, in particular, for such pupils as are unacquainted with the 
ancient languages. A more attentive consideration, however, will sa re- 
flecting minds that this is not its true use. A young person learns little, if any 
thing, from being informed that the English word camp, for instance, is derived 
from the Latin word campus ; unless he has read enough of Latin to know and 
remember that campus signifies a plain or field. By being taught arbitrarily 
from the dictionary the meaning of the Latin word, he learns, indeed, a fact 
which he may remember for a time, but which he cannot carry constantly with 
him, to apply habitually and almost unconsciously in his daily reading. 

For another class of pupils, however,—for those who know something of 
the languages, this is an excellent book. It enables them to apply to actual 

in their own langue? what they might otherwise omit, or study too 
slightly to benefit by it ; it furnishes the teacher with the means of ascer- 
taining satisfactorily whether his pupils are applying their ety: as fast as 
they learn it, and whether they are pursuing it as fr as their ability and op- 
portunities admit. 

For these purposes, we would recommend this volume to all teachers who 
feel desirous that their pupils should enjoy every — advantage for a full 
understanding, and a free and correct use, of the English language. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Adelaide Murray, or the Orphan’s Refuge. By the Author of 
‘ Harriet and her Cousin.’ First American from the third Edin- 
burgh Edition. Salem; Whipple and Lawrence. 1828. 18mo. 
pp. 180. 

Religious feeling of great depth and fervour pervades the whole of this story ; 
and the author manifests an earnest and anxious desire for the spiritual welfare 
of the young. That the degree of feeling excited by the perusal of the book 
is never too great, or that it is not kept up too long for the strength of juvenile 
readers, we cannot but entertain a doubt. 


Gentle efforts, we believe, in all departments of education, are best adapted to 
the capacities and the condition of children, and are most easily associated with 
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a voluntary and cheerful progress. It is quite too common for writers of book« 
for children to appeal with unnecessary force and frequency to feeling, when 
perhaps a more natural and a more permanent result might be obtained, through, 
the exercise of the understanding. This, we think, is emphatically true ot 
books intended for the religious improvement of the young. 

The volume before us, however, was designed apparently for youth rather 
than for childhood, and for the circle of genteel if not of fashionable life. 


Stories from Scripture on an Improved Plan. New Testament. 
Boston ; Munroe and Francis. New York; C.S. Francis. 1827. 


18mo. pp. 180. 

The volume corresponding to this and taken from the Old Testament, was 
mentioned at p. 752 of vol. ii. The object is the same in both—to provide for 
children too yong, te peruse the scriptures with advantage, a series of inter- 
esting narratives chiefly biographical. These books will be found very service- 
able to parents and to the teachers of Sunday Schools, if, in teaching young 
children, the story is told in the teacher or parent’s own words ; the book be- 
ing used chiefly as a guice to the oral narration. 


The Prize, or the Three Half Crowns. By the Author of ‘Self 
Conquest.’ Boston; Bowles and Dearborn. 1827. 18mo. pp. 


112. 

The design of this story is exceedingly good, and the result highly favour- 
able to juvenile improvement. In the course of the narrative, however, the 
virtues of the little heroine, though apparently beer ad are not unfrequently 
aided by a good deal of anxious inculcation, going beforehand, and denying 
the child the pure pleasure of original and spontaneous action. Tv some ex- 
pressions in the narration of Mrs. Marlow we must decidedly object, as un- 
suitable for the ears of children, although we Sony admit that they give an air 
of life and reality to her story, and would do no harm to adult readers. We 


confess, too, that we should have been better pleased with the whole book, if 


the author had avoided the appeal to emulation, which, guarded as it is, we 
cannot think a pure motive in the case in which it is employed. 


The Faithful Little Girl. A Story for Children. Boston; Mun- 
roe and Francis. New York; C. S. Francis. 1827. 18mo. 


pp. 70. 

The allegory which forms the substance of this little book, is one of the 
finest, we think, that has for some time been offered to children. In the hands 
of parents and teachers it may do much . Itcombines the humble virtues 
of daily life with religious instruction of a very elevated character. This is 
usually the point on which such books fail, or to which they are not adapted, 
but which is essential to the natural and permanent happiness of the reader. 


Harry Hobart, or A friend in need isa friend indeed. Bos- 
ton; Wait, Greene, & Co. 18mo. pp. 36. 

This is one of a class of books very much needed—we mean such as are 
adapted to children in humble life. Too many of our best stories for children 
are confined, in most of their scenes, to the parlour and to incidents in fami- 
lies comparatively rich. To young readers in lower conditions these things are 
inapplicable, or operate through a very distant sympathy. 

arry Hobart furnishes much useful and interesting instruction to boys at 
school, guardiag them against truant-playing and bad companions, as the great 
dangers of boyhood. The story is naturally told, and conducts its readers to a 
very happy and encouraging result, for those who steadily act up to resolutions 
of amendment. 





